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WHO’S WHO 


THOMAS WESTON is an observer at the trial of 
Harry Bridges. He has observed the Australian 
very closely through many years, and through the 
same years of strife has seen San Francisco suffer. 
He writes for AMERICA for the first time... . 
WILLIAM F. KUHN contributes the second study 
of the mining situation in Pennsylvania. His facts 
were collected during a visit of investigation, and 
his contentions have been approved by labor lead- 
ers and the management, as well as by the local 
business men. .. . JOHN P. DELANEY is, at pres- 
ent, a staff member. During the past three years 
in which he has lived in Europe he has thoroughly 
familiarized himself with the grave problems of the 
major nations. . . . ARNOLD LUNN again greets 
us from Lago Maggiore. “There is an increasing 
interest in mountaineering in the States,” he writes, 
“and a society has been formed, consisting of Cath- 
olic mountaineers, in Europe, in honor of the late 
Pope.” In this connection, we recall a thought 
written by Father Achille Ratti, in August, 1889, 
when he ha‘ climbed Monte Rosa: “There was 
enough beauty to send an artist mad.”. . . RAY- 
MOND V. SCHODER has completed his work for 
an M. A. in Greek, and is president of the Classical 
Academy of West Baden College. 


NEXT WEEK. Edward Roberts Moore, one of the 
soundest housing-experts of the country, will offer 
an illuminating article on the subject, to date. The 
second article on Wisconsin’s C.I.0., by Farrell 
Schnering, will complete that grimy story, begun 
last week. 
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AT the moment your eye falls on this line, let your 
mind travel to Europe. 8,000,000 men, mostly 
young, are just now taking part in a dress-rehear- 
sal for war. In Germany, 2,500,000 Aryans are 
maneuvering. In France, more than a million live 
in encampments and are being made ready. In 
Poland, another million and more are under arms 
and discipline. England is training 750,000 of her 
sons. Italy counts some 560,000 men engaged in 
peace-time war-preparations. Turkey, Rumania, 
Greece and Yugoslavia, each with a third of a mil- 
lion men, wage sham-battles. Europe, this week, is 
nearly ready for the opening shot. Though Pope 
Pius XII cannot send these young men who are 
learning soldiering back to their homes, though he 
cannot bring sense to the rulers of the nations who 
threaten their neighbors with desolation, he does 
continue to plead for peace. In his latest appeal, 
through the office of Cardinal Maglione, addressed 
to the Canadian Ecole Sociale Populaire, His Holi- 
ness strikes at fundamentals. Not armament, not 
man power, not force will avert the war crisis. But 
a renovation of man himself and of nations will 
bring peace. Curb passions, renounce rather than 
demand, practise charity in legal justice, sacrifice: 
these are the fundamental virtues that will disband 
armies and allay fears. The nations are mad. The 
Pope is sane. 


OF interest to readers of AMERICA is the fact that 
Denmark, where Catholicism is so greatly in the 
minority, now possesses an Official national Cath- 
olic weekly: Katolsk Ugeblad. The very first act of 
Denmark’s new Bishop, Msgr. Suhr, O.S.B., the 
first native Catholic Bishop to exercise jurisdiction 
in Denmark since the Reformation, was to combine 
into one the two existing Catholic periodicals: 
Nordisk Ugeblad for katolske Kristne (Northern 
Weekly for Catholic Christians) and Katolsk Ung- 
dom (Catholic Youth). Considering itself the 
legitimate continuation of the Nordisk Ugeblad 
(which had entered its eighty-seventh year, hence 
known as a fairly veteran Catholic periodical), 
the new weekly embarked on a completely new 
style, content and format. The change was easy 
since the Nordisk Ugeblad had been rapidly ad- 
vancing in scope and interest during the two or 
three previous years. The new periodical is a thor- 
oughly live, modern weekly: brief, timely articles 
and editorials; excellent photographic work; cor- 
respondence, book reviews, religious Question Box, 
liturgical calendar and instructions, a variety of 
departments, fiction, current information for trav- 
elers, local and national news, etc. Knowing all that 
is implied in the production of a book for fifty-two 
weeks in the year, the editors of AMERICA congrat- 
ulate their Danish brethren for their achievement. 
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WHATEVER the reception within its own mem- 
bership to which it was privately addressed, the 
letter of the National Commander of the American 
Legion will find ready endorsement and commen- 
dation among the tax-paying public. The manner 
in which, by a discordant series of attacks, the 
Veterans have successively beaten down opposition 
to compensation payments to the extent of jeopar- 
dizing legitimate demands is by no means a minor 
calamity consequent on the World War. The na- 
tional officers of the Legion have on the whole a 
proud record of sense and achievement. Stephen F. 
Chadwick is in line with that tradition in begging 
sections among the legionnaires not to allow them- 
selves to jeopardize the disabled veterans, in some 
cases at the instigated proposals of outside inter- 
ests. Listing Federal expenditures on behalf of 
World War Veterans to date at the staggering fig- 
ure of $11,000,000,000, with an appropriation of 
$561,578,000 for the 1940 fiscal year, Mr. Chad- 
wick warns that a campaign for general pensions 
at the present time would jeopardize the welfare of 
the disabled comrades. He correctly reminds his 
followers that, though Congress in Wilson’s day 
undoubtedly hoped to do away with the general 
pension system that followed prior wars, it had en- 
acted war-risk insurance laws under which $2,125,- 
626,911 has already been paid out. As the pre- 
miums paid only reached $454,387,000, the Federal 
Treasury has assumed a deficit of $1,671,229,911 
from this transaction. The letter of the National 
Commander is a cheering document in our tax- 
harassed country. 


MUNICH may yet be a victory for Chamberlain 
and Daladier. For several years, the spokesmen of 
the Axis Powers have been encouraging their peo- 
ples by referring to the decay and degeneracy of 
the “plutocratic, imperialistic democracies.” Un- 
fortunately, especially during the last years of the 
Baldwin cabinet in England and throughout the 
tragic interlude of the Blum regime in France, 
there was a great deal of truth in these charges of 
decay and decline. Those Frenchmen and English- 
men who acquire ali their knowledge from the 
newspapers might fume and sputter at the over- 
weening pretensions of the Dictators and bitterly 
resent any implication of cracks in the national 
armor, but at Downing Street and the Quai d’ 
Orsay the politicians knew better. That is why they 
bowed to Hitler at Munich, even though they were 
aware that the humiliation of “appeasement” 
would be unpopular among their constituents and 
might even endanger their cabinets. Now the dra- 
matic disgrace of Munich has shocked the smug 
complacency of the public and has prepared it for 
conscription in Britain and quasi-dictatorship in 











France. There is a new discipline and a readiness 
to make sacrifices that would have been impossible 
two years ago. When Premier Daladier recently 
decreed, in the best Nazi and Fascist tradition, a 
rise in the degenerate French birth-rate, no voices 
spoke in protest. What the taunts of Mussolini and 
Hitler over years have failed to accomplish, Munich 
has done overnight. 


WE were much intrigued by a news item from 
London during the week. Professor C. E. M. Joad 
is not one to hide his light under the proverbial 
bushel. He has written much and eloquently on the 
beauties and merits of Naturalism. Professor Joad, 
as is usual, treats of moral questions with all the 
lofty aloofness of an Indian philosopher. It must 
have been a cruel shock to him when one lone little 
offspring of his numerous brood of brain-children 
came to roost on his own doorsteps. His daughter, 
a bright, affectionate young thing with the world 
before her and daddy’s doctrine behind her, eloped 
in the romantic way with an American Oxford 
undergraduate. Everything was perfectly proper 
for a free-love champion, for the pair wanted to 
marry in gay Paris. The French, usually so oblig- 
ing in such matters, have a law whereby under-age 
lovers must obtain parental consent. How reaction- 
ary and unromantic! After a three-months’ trek in 
Southern France, the pair sought the help of their 
beloved parents. The groom’s mother, recovering 
from the shock of the escapade at Cannes, may be 
pardoned for a slight disturbance. But surely Lucy 
Joad’s father will champion the darling young ex- 
ponents of his liberal philosophy. Alas! the Pro- 
fessor so far forgot himself as to close his door in 
their faces. The groom’s reaction was quite natural. 
“Professor Joad is England’s chief apostle of free 
love. He has written books about it. And now he 
won’t let us get married.” Is it too much to expect 
that American mothers will take to heart this les- 
son by example when they are packing their own 
Lucy’s things for a delightful year under the in- 
spiring, broadminded professor who grows eloquent 
on pagan ethics provided his own dear Lucy is not 
involved. 


PROGRESS in the campaign for Decent Literature 
is reported weekly. Opposition of the Kentucky 
Pharmaceutical Association to its member drug- 
gists displaying indecent publications for sale was 
recorded at its Lexington convention. Philadelphia 
city detectives are cooperating in the drive to rid 
newsstands of objectionable matter. Many of the 
so-called art magazines vanished from the stands 
as fourteen raids were made. Editors of various 
detective story magazines were informed that, if 
certain types of objectionable advertising were 
eliminated, their publications would be stricken off 
the proscribed list. From Switzerland came a court 
decision which may suggest parallel action to Cath- 
olic editors. The Geneva Catholic weekly, L’Echo 
Illustré, was the beneficiary of a judgment by the 
Circuit Court, which held that it was a question of 


conscience for Catholics to take a stand against 
evil literature and, accordingly, they have a right 
to do so. The Catholic paper had attacked Paris- 
Soir in an editorial pointing out that this paper, 
which is widely circulated in the French-speaking 
parts of Switzerland, is a moral danger since it 
caters to the lowest instincts of its readers by play- 
ing up crime and sex in a manner detrimental to 
public decency. The French paper sued for $12,000 
damages and lost. Would a United States court con- 
firm such a Christian concept of morality? 


MONT-SAINT-MICHEL, ancient monastery on the 
border line between Normandy and Brittany, may 
soon be restored to its original purpose if the Bish- 
op of Coutances has his way with the French Min- 
istry of Fine Arts, which holds the building. It has 
ceased to be a house of worship except for a few 
hours each year on the occasion of great anniver- 
sary pilgrimages. Built eight years before the Nor- 
man conquest, the eleventh-century Abbey of the 
Archangel stands on the summit of a granite rock, 
whence the eye plunges down 235 feet to the wide 
sands or the wider ocean. Mont-Saint-Michel, bet- 
ter than any other spot in the world, keeps the 
architectural record of the ferment that stirred 
the ages of the Crusade. In its refectory were sung 
the Chansons de Gestes, in its chapel was intoned 
each new hymn taught to the monks by some wan- 
dering troubadour. The whole Mount, writes Henry 
Adams, was built in the grand style; “it expressed 
the unity of Church and State, God and Man, Peace 
and War, Life and Death, Good and Bad; it solved 
the whole problem of the universe.” The priest and 
soldier were both at home there, the politician was 
not outside of it; the sinner was welcome. If France 
restores the Mount’s pristine glory, it will be for 
that disunited country a symbol of unity. 


THE possibility of a Christian penitentiary is 
mooted in Orate Fratres, review devoted to the 
liturgical apostolate, for July 23. The question is 
asked why there could not be a community of 
paenitentes, men or women with life sentences or 
long terms: not kept in mere protective cages 
adorned with humanitarian devices as in our 
“model” prisons, but a “community of such unfor- 
tunate men and women with no hope of a normal 
career but with a desire to make their life a success 
in the eyes of God in a common effort.” This com- 
mon effort would express itself in a “disciplined 
community life, under a strict, self-imposed rule, 
but with the solace of liturgy and a common be- 
lief.” “The keys and towers and machine guns, the 
temporal administration could be left in the hands 
of the secular authority to the same degree as 
now.” A community of a few priests could be in 
charge of such a community of penitents. It would 
be an extension into the strictly penal field of the 
noble penitential discipline of the Good Shepherd 
Magdalens. Institutions in the past have not been 
without analogy to such a plan. It is at least worth 
study and consideration. 
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BRIDGES ON ANGEL ISLAND 
FIGURE-HEADS FOR STALINISM 


The issue boils down to Communist doctrines 


THOMAS WESTON 














IN a month or two, the red-shirted football squad 
of Stanford University will trot out on the gridiron; 
the band will blare forth the favorite varsity song: 
Hail Stanford Red, and the stands will watch ex- 
President Hoover and other alumni capitalists 
writhe in embarrassment. Hail Stanford Red—for 
two Ph.D’s from the super-capitalist University 
are called to testify for the Harry Bridges’ de- 
fense. More accurately, these two professors are 
called “as experts in Marxism”’ to testify that the 
Communist party of the U.S.A. does not believe 
in the “violent overthrow of government’’—in 
short, does not believe in “violence” at all. 

Perhaps one should not be too hard on Stanford 
University. Carol King (chief counsel for Bridges, 
and one of the founders of the Daily Worker—of- 
ficial mouthpiece of Stalin in the United States) 
could easily have obtained professors of similar 
views from some other institutions of higher learn- 
ing in California, or, as far as that goes, in any 
other State as well. 

Why call college professors at a deportation trial 
of a radical labor leader? Frankly, the real story 
of the Bridges trial is not Harry Bridges at all. 
Back of the hearing is the most important and 
most deadly tactic which the Communists have yet 
attempted in America. The Party does not need 
Bridges any longer on the West Coast. Liquidating 
an individual for the sake of the cause is “ethical’’ 
Communism in Moscow or in San Francisco. The 
Party, however, would sacrifice Earl Browder him- 
self in order to get a ruling from the Dean of the 
Harvard Law School, and above all a Supreme 
Court ruling, to the effect that the Communist 
Party of the U.S.A. does not believe in “violence.” 
The Party tried hard in the Strecker case and, 
through almost criminal malfeasance by Govern- 
ment officials in not building a record, it was al- 
most successful. The Supreme Court sidestepped 
the issue. Now the crucial test comes at the Bridges 
hearing. 

The issue involved in the Bridges trial is tremen- 
dous in its consequences. So-called progressive labor 
leaders, liberal professors, United Front organiza- 
tions will be able to come out boldly and to say: 
“T’m a Communist, so what?” Labor’s worst enemy, 
Communism, will continue its Red Fascist tactics. 
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Intellectuals, reds, pinks and blushes, will receive 
judicial absolution. 

But let us get back to the Bridges case. The Im- 
migration Act in question reads as follows: “Aliens 
shall be taken in custody and deported who believe 
in, advise, advocate or teach, or who are members 
of, or affiliated with any organization, society or 
group that believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches 
overthrow by force or violence of the government 
of the United States.” This is the law under which 
the Government is now acting -—wo points must, 
therefore, be immediately estavlished: first, is the 
Communist International “an organization which 
believes in, advises, advocates, or teaches overthrow 
by force or violence of the Government of the 
United States? Secondly, is an alien who is a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. “af- 
filiated with” the Communist International? These 
two issues go to the very essence of the case which 
the Government must establish against Harry 
Bridges. 

Three other observations ought to be made here. 
First, an alien does not personally have “to believe 
in, advise, or advocate overthrow by violence of 
the government of the United States”; it is suffi- 
cient that he be “affiliated” with the group that so 
advocates and teaches. Secondly, aliens do not pos- 
sess the same rights as American citizens; they 
are in this country by sufferance only, and as is 
well stated in the Fortmuller case, “both the labor 
department and the courts are obligated to carry 
out the will of Congress as expressed in the immi- 
gration laws; it is not within the province of either 
to exercise its own notions as to the policy or jus- 
tice of the legislation.” Thirdly, one must clearly 
distinguish between the political party which calls 
itself Communist, and the Communist Party, 
U.S.A., section of the Communist International. 
For instance, ex-president Hoover could notify the 
clerk at Palo Alto, and change his political affilia- 
tion from Republican to Communist; but he would 
not thereby affiliate himself with the Communist 
International. However, in the case of an alien, this 
point is not pertinent; an alien can belong only to 
the Communist Party which is a section of the 
Communist International. 

Will the Stanford professors, “the Marxist ex- 











perts,” from “the Harvard of the West” be able 
to delude the scholarly Dean from the Harvard 
of the East, and obtain a ruling that the members 
of the Communist International in the United 
States do not believe in “violent overthrow” of our 
Government? Irrespective of the decision of the 
Dean, both sides have determined to carry this 
case to the Supreme Court of the land. Are we to 
witness the almost unbelievable spectacle of the 
gory hammer and the sickle being cleansed by ju- 
dicial ermine? 

We are prescinding in this discussion entirely 
from the factual evidence as to whether or not 
Harry Bridges is a member of the Communist In- 
ternational. This article concerns itself only with 
this question: assuming it is established that 
Bridges is a member of the said organization, does 
membership constitute a deportable offense, under 
the Immigration Act as set forth above? 

Briefly, almost too briefly, the arguments and 
proofs of the Government in the Bridges hearing 
should run somewhat as follows: The Communist 
International “believes in, advocates and teaches 
overthrow by force and violence of the government 
of the United States.” But: every member of the 
Communist Party of the U.S.A. is “affiliated” with 
the Communist International. Therefore: every 
member of the Communist Party of the U.S.A. is 
“affiliated with an organization which believes in, 
advocates and teaches overthrow by force and vio- 
lence of the government of the United States.” 

Proof of the first statement: The Program of 
the Communist International (which may be pur- 
chased in any Communist book store) states: “The 
Communist International in its theoretical and 
practical work stands wholly and unreservedly 
upon the ground of revolutionary Marxism, and its 
further development, Leninism.” (p. 10) Note the 
words: “wholly and unreservedly.” It is necessary 
now to investigate just what revolutionary Marxism 
and Leninism holds. Space will only permit a few 
quotations; dozens of others could be supplied. 

First as to Marxism: in the Communist Manifesto 
we read the following: “In depicting the most gen- 
eral phases of the development of the proletariat, 
we traced the more or less veiled civil war raging 
in existing society up to the point where that war 
breaks out in open revolution, and where the violent 
overthrow of the bourgeoisie lays the foundation 
for the sway of the proletariat.” (Marx, Engels, 
p. 20) Again, in this Manifesto, there is the very 
revealing Marxist statement: “The Communists 
disdain to conceal their views and aims. They open- 
ly declare that their ends can be attained only by 
the forcible overthrow of all existing social condi- 
tions. Let the ruling classes tremble at the Com- 
munist revolution. The proletarians have nothing 
to lose but their chains. They have a world to win.” 

Enough for Marx; now, as to Lenin. 

The most damning indictment of Communism in 
the English language is presented in a little book- 
let called Problems of Leninism written by Joseph 
Stalin. Nothing could be more official than this com- 
mentary of Stalin on the doctrines of Leninism. Let 
us take but a few quotations: “Can such a radical 


transformation of the old bourgeoisie system of 
society be achieved without violent revolution, 
without the dictatorship of the proletariat? Obvi- 
ously not. To think that such a revolution can be 
carried out peacefully in the framework of bourge- 
ois democracy, which is adapted to the domination 
of the bourgeoisie, means one of two things: it 
means either madness or the loss of normal human 
understanding, or else an open and gross repudia- 
tion of the proletarian revolution.” (pp. 19-20) 

The argument, thus far, stands as follows: the 
Communist International in “its theoretical and 
practical work stands wholly and unreservedly upon 
the ground of Revolutionary Marxism and its fur- 
ther development, Leninism.” In the above para- 
graphs it has been shown that revolutionary Marx- 
ism and its further development, Leninism, “ad- 
vise and teach force and violence’’—in fact, the 
violent overthrow of all social institutions. There- 
fore, the Communist International advises, teaches 
and advocates violent overthrow of government. 

Proof of the second statement, and a very easy 
one, is to show that every member of the Com- 
munist Party of the U. S. A. is “affiliated with” 
the Communist International. It is scarcely neces- 
sary for an opponent of Communism to prove this 
statement, as the very program of the Communist 
Party of the U. S. A. states it explicitly. Then, we 
have as well the testimony of William Z. Foster 
before the special committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives (Seventy-first Congress, third session, 
report 2290, p. 11) stating in so many words that 
the Communist Party of the United States is “the 
American section of the Communist Interna- 
tional.” 

Earl Browder has admitted it many times, and a 
complete statement of the interlocking of the two 
is to be found on page 207 of his book, What is 
Communism? Added to this, in every membership 
book of the Communist Party published within the 
last few years, either the statement has been made 
explicitly that it is “the American Section of the 
Communist International,’ or the trademark of 
the Communist International has been watermarked 
on the various pages of the book. Every Communist 
admits, gloats over the fact that he is a member 
of the Communist International. 

Lock these two statements together: the Com- 
munist International believes in force and violence; 
the American Section of the Communist Interna- 
tional, known to us as the Communist Party of the 
U. S. A., admits that it is affiliated with the Com- 
munist International; and the conclusion is ines- 
capable that the Communist party of the U. S. A. 
advocates “force and violence.”’ This, briefly, is the 
doctrinal point. It is now up to the Government to 
establish that Harry Bridges is a member of the 
Communist Party of the U. S. A.; and if so proven, 
he becomes not only subject to deportation, but 
the Department of Labor will be compelled to de- 
port him from the United States. 

Harry Bridges is not on trial on Angel Island. 
Communism, or more accurately Stalinism, is on 
trial; and the issue will affect every American in- 
stitution for years to come. 
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HARD COAL LUMPS— 
IN THE PENNSYLVANIA FIELDS 


Bootlegging, market collapse, and wild-cat strikes 


WILLIAM F. KUHN 











THE historical anthracite problems in labor and 
politics are human-relation problems as well as eco- 
nomic or governmental subjects of investigation. 
Time-worn, outdated influences can disturb the ef- 
forts made today to reduce or eliminate hard coal’s 
troubles, complicating them fearfully. Basing their 
arguments long ago on both differing economic 
concepts and individual philosophies, the operators 
and mine workers joined battle in conflicts which 
grew more and more desperate, while the politicos 
waxed fat by frequent intervention on the side of 
management. Today the shoe seems on the other 
foot, a condition which has solved nothing, merely 
permitting the continued waxing of the fat fortunes 
of politicians and the waning of management’s con- 
tribution to the same. 

Because of this intermingled socio-political labor 
history, both labor and operator have played the 
political game right up to the hilt, labor being the 
underdog until the close of the first quarter of this 
century. Since then, labor has more and more se- 
cured its hold on the reins until today, politically 
and in some instances economically, it is said to 
be in the driver’s seat. Add to this the facts that 
labor’s attitude toward management is a highly 
inflammable mixture of historical distrust and 
modern erroneous doctrines, that management’s 
attitude toward labor is equally hostile. 

A clearer understanding of the causes for this 
enmity might go a long way toward eliminating its 
vividness and bright vehemence. An indication that 
management and labor have begun to desert the 
irreconcilable philosophical tenets which first gave 
self-justification to each side can be noted in the 
fact that reliable Catholics are coming more promi- 
nently than ever into positions of responsibility in 
both operating and union fields. These men need 
understanding and sympathetic forbearance to- 
ward each other and from the public in the working 
out of mutual problems. The one thing which marks 
out the promise of mutual respect and confidence is 
the unity in Catholicism to be found existing in 
gratifying degree not only between operator and 
union leader, but between the leaders of the coal 
districts and the general working population of an- 
thracite. 

Turning to the major obstacles which are more 
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modern in origin, it was noted (AMERICA, August 
12, 1939) that there were three: the bootlegging of 
coal, the collapse of anthracite markets and the 
problem of the wild-cat strike. These difficulties 
have been the subjects of much investigation, but 
no solution acceptable to the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture has been offered. 

One such effort, the Anthracite Coal Industry 
Commission Report, published last year and sub- 
mitted to the State Legislature, defined bootlegging 
in this wise: “The bootlegging of coal takes place 
when an unauthorized person or group enters upon 
coal lands belonging to a second party, digs, picks 
or otherwise obtains coal, and sells the coal to a 
third party.” (p. 43) 

This “unauthorized” activity is chiefly prevalent 
within two of the three major coal-producing 
Counties in the southern fields, namely in North- 
umberland and Schuylkill Counties. Carbon, Co- 
lumbia and Luzerne Counties are practically un- 
touched by this illegal blight. It is interesting, too, 
to note that more than fifty per cent of all boot- 
legging is done on the property of one coal com- 
pany, although it must be granted that a major 
portion of coal lands in this section belongs to that 
company. In the two Counties where bootlegging is 
existent, the enforcement even of ordinary laws of 
trespass and robbery is moribund, and the applica- 
tion of sanctions against robbery of coal is either 
legally impossible due to juries sympathetic to the 
defendants or because such enforcement success- 
fully prosecuted would be political dynamite if too 
forcibly agitated. 

Since the majority of the variously estimated 
8,000 to 12,000 men employed in the actual ille- 
gitimate mining and preparation of coal for the 
market are legitimate miners out of work, some of 
the operators are loath to call in the law and starve 
these men who make so much less than they could 
by working in a legitimate mine or preparation 
plant; while on the other hand, the natural law per- 
mits the needy to extract what is absolutely neces- 
sary to continue living out of the surplus reserves 
of those who can afford to lose as small an amount 
as the unemployed actually need. There is, how- 
ever, a limit to which the unemployed can go and 
a multitude of conditions must be fulfilled before 














no moral stigma can be said to attach to these 
activities. 

The important nucleus of this modern obstacle 
to anthracite’s economic rehabilitation, however, 
lies in the bootleg “breaker” or preparation plant 
which buys the coal and prepares it in free-lance 
style, sometimes trucking it to market, too, but 
always underselling legitimate coal. With a market 
already in a state of nearly total collapse, this 
illegal activity ties the whole industry down to the 
bottom rung. The tremendously unsettling effect of 
this bootlegging is caused not by the miner who 
takes only what he needs to keep his family from 
starvation, or who is limited in production ability 
through the lack of organization and adequate help, 
but by the illegal “breaker” operator who, by es- 
caping all social security and various other insur- 
ance taxes, paying a rock-bottom minimum for this 
coal, undersells the legitimate product and encour- 
ages the organization of illegal coal production. 

The varied efforts which have been made to 
eliminate the bootleg “breaker” by advertising its 
illegality, by requesting the authorities to enforce 
existing laws, and by efforts to pass new legislation 
generally have failed. 

The second major problem of modern origin con- 
sists of the collapse of the anthracite coal market. 
It is true that there is tremendous competition 
from other fuels, and that the operators years ago 
missed many opportunities to improve their mar- 
keting arrangements and to open new markets by 
the investigation and exploitation of better pre- 
pared coal and furnace-firing products. Perhaps 
one of the chief factors in the past was the over- 
confidence the operators had in their product’s 
market-appeal. With the sagging of that appeal 
and the consequent drop in sales, the realization 
broke upon coal producers that these errors needed 
swift correction, a process in operation today. 

The third modern obstacle to hard coal recovery 
was said to be the wild-cat strike. This activity of 
labor unions is giving them a black eye and is un- 
dermining the confidence of both the public and 
the operators in unionism. Obviously, the national 
leaders are not the masters of the union organiza- 
tion when some local leader may, with impunity, 
disregard the pledged word of his union superiors 
and strike without the foreknowledge or approba- 
tion of the national or district leaders. 

The awkward position into which both the lead- 
ers and the public have been thrown by the ill- 
considered revolts of minor labor functionaries has 
many times led to the vibrant resurrection of the 
rumor and belief that “there ought to be a law” 
forcing union incorporation. This, considering pres- 
ent-day court tradition and practices fixing corpo- 
rate responsibilities, would not aid unions or lead- 
ers in their struggle for economic security, but only 
serve to make the officials over-cautious, while a 
whacking decision on damages would completely 
destroy a union. 

If there were no instrumentality through which 
the small grievances, or even larger ones, which 
cause wild-cat strikes could be settled, there might 
be some justification of them. There is, however, a 


Conciliation Board which was set up to smooth 
over the various incidents that do not demand set- 
tlement by formal contract, that are accidental in 
essence and born of a particular local condition, 
perhaps never to be repeated. Many explanations 
are offered for this refusal to accept mediation, 
ranging from a union’s lack of confidence in its 
own case, to charges of high contempt for law and 
order. There may be no general covering reason for 
such revulsion to conciliation, but it is generally 
agreed that the average cause for wild-cat strikes 
is usually trivial. While the national or district 
leader has no legal or actual power to halt some 
local firebrand’s illegal strike, untold harm to la- 
bor’s cause is done. It is better that self-regulation 
be employed to stop wild-catting than to wait until 
the public’s patience is exhausted. 

Despite the many problems that face anthracite, 
coal men generally are optimistic about their fu- 
ture. One executive of no little experience voiced 
the opinion that coal was at its lowest ebb in twenty 
years, and that it had no place to go but upwards. 
Ordinarily, one would interpret such an opinion to 
show a determination to engage in a last-ditch, 
fight-to-the-finish struggle, denoting that since no 
change but one for the better could occur, no 
change in the labor policies of management was 
necessary. On the contrary, such men are only too 
anxious to pull coal out of the rut and they claim to 
be willing to break open any new road that gives 
promise of reasonable success. 

The greatest difficulty encountered has not been 
meeting the daily wage rate of the miner, but in 
giving him a fair annual wage. Last year, working 
days averaged in some five districts, involving 25,- 
478 men, lower than 150, and in only three districts 
including 12,908 men did they average more than 
200 days worked, with many miners still unem- 
ployed; the over-all average of days worked in 
anthracite was 171 for a total of 96,662 men. The 
low figure does not assure an annual wage that is 
fair or adequate for more than one-quarter of the 
employed mine workers, and the higher figure just 
about clears a minimum wage total, which could 
well undergo revision upwards. Here is a manage- 
rial problem that faces two expectant hosts at 
once, the company which expects a fair profit (or, 
at least, a temporary, minuscular loss), and the 
miner who demands of right a fair annual wage. 
To solve this problem in the face of competition 
existing today calls for nothing short of genius. 

One more factor which may yet prove potent, 
and which goes far in substantiating the possibility 
of a really hopeful outlook for the future labor- 
management relations of anthracite, is that there 
is stirring a nascent Catholic Action movement, 
still unorganized and restless, a little diffusive right 
now, but unquestionably alive. If the opportunity is 
taken in both hands and managed with cautious 
decision and forthright patience and prudence, the 
major problems of the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania may yet be solved. Perhaps the first 
large-scale American test of the social program of 
Catholic Action is about to begin in a major in- 
dustry. 
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THE FOE WITHIN 


DROVE 


FRANCE TO A DALADIER 


Communism blights democracy and breeds dictatorship 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











KEEP your weather eye peeled for changes in Com- 
munist propaganda in the near future. Actually the 
changes are long overdue, but it is a ticklish situa- 
tion and, after all, Communist chiefs are not the 
super-geniuses some of their enemies would have 
us believe. They are and have been grooming us 
to go to war with the other three big “democra- 
cies,’”’ Russia, England and France. Unfortunately, 
they cannot play the Russian drum too loudly these 
days, for only the kindergarten mentality still be- 
lieves that Stalin is a democratic Santa Claus; and 
then it is always just a little bit more than possible 
that the sickle may yet become brother to the axis. 
It would be interesting to see our Red orators jug- 
gling sickle, swastika and fasces while promulgat- 
ing a democratic canonization of Hitler and I 
Duce. 

That leaves Russia a silent or, at best, a dis- 
cordant number in the Communist symphony, and 
now France is beginning to bother the bandmaster 
no little. Our Communist friends know as well as 
we do—or at least they should know—that there 
has been a practical dictatorship in France since 
shortly after the Munich conference. Daladier and 
Company have been ruling without benefit of Par- 
liament. The most recent decrees have postponed 
elections until 1942, placed all French radio sta- 
tions under direct control of the Premier, estab- 
lished a “General Commissariat of Information to 
Organize, Animate, and Coordinate All the French 
Services of Information,” which being translated 
means a ministry of propaganda such as we know 
in dictator-ruled Germany and Italy. Censorship 
of the press has been made more rigid, sympathy 
for extreme Rightism has been growing faster than 
many a Frenchman is willing to admit, and all 
except the Communists and more violent Socialists 
have welcomed this dictatorship as one way of 
presenting a united front to the external foe. 

That the liberty-loving, individualistic French- 
man has so quietly accepted the change is ex- 
plained by the fact that he has been expecting it 
for a long time. As early as February, 1938, I 
heard it definitely predicted. In the crises of min- 
isterial shuffling that deposed Chautemps, returned 
Chautemps, deposed Chautemps, returned Blum, 
deposed Blum, returned Daladier, one very astute 
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Frenchman remarked: “This is not just one of 
those ministerial crises. This is the end of the 
democratic form of government in France.” 

In Italy and Germany it was the man perhaps 
more than the situation that made the dictator- 
ship. In France it was the situation which used 
the most likely candidate available to create the 
dictatorship. In France, as in Italy and Germany, 
it was Communism that created the situation that 
made dictatorship, if not inevitable, at least ac- 
ceptable. Germans and Italians were faced with 
a choice between national, even bread-basket se- 
curity, and certain personal and civic liberties. They 
chose security.With clearer vision, more patience 
and a little understanding cooperation from “demo- 
cratic” nations, they might have fought their way 
through to a more Catholic, more human solu- 
tion embodying both liberty and security. Patience 
may have been there. Vision and cooperation were 
lacking, and they chose the seemingly more easy 
way of dictatorship. Many of them now regret the 
choice; yet the point worth remembering is that 
Communism aided, abetted, provoked dictatorship. 

Germans and Italians assured us in the early 
days that Nazism and Fascism were not dictator- 
ships, but rather the enthusiastic expression of the 
will of the majority of the people. Frenchmen, who 
laughed at this logic, tell us today that there is 
no dictatorship in France because Daladier is doing 
what the majority of the people wish him to do. 
True enough, he is doing what the majority of 
the people wish him to do, but that he is doing it 
dictatorially, French Communist publications lose 
no opportunity of announcing to their readers. 
Strangely enough our American Communists have 
not heard about it yet. 

Creating dictatorships seems to be part of the 
stock in trade of Communists, not merely the so- 
called dictatorship of the proletariat, which has be- 
come in Russia as vicious, oppressive, unscrupulous 
and bloody a dictatorship as the world has ever 
known, but even that type of dictatorship that be- 
gins by saving a country from Communism. In 
France, unless they are subnormally stupid, they 
certainly saw the signs of it coming and with it 
their own decline. In 1936, Communism was at its 
peak in France. The Front Populaire of Radicals, 




















Communists and Socialists was going to town under 
a Socialist Premier. By a bare hour or two on a 
certain bleak day in the summer of 1936, the Com- 
munists failed to pull off the long-prepared coup. 
Yes, even the liquidation lists had been carefully 
prepared. Communists atop a peak either explode 
voleanically, spattering a lava of bloodshed and 
destruction over the countryside, or they begin 
to slide down off the peak, burning their breeches 
behind them. The Communists of France slid. 

Slowly the Radicals and even some of the So- 
cialists saw that the cooperation of Communists 
in the Government was of the same variety as 
the cooperation of termites in ruining a house. 
The Spanish war appeared on the scene. French- 
men saw in it a warning finger writing in blood. 
Catholic social activity in France was beginning 
to reap the fruits of long years of discouraging 
work. Catholic workers, especially the young, were 
learning the answers too fast. Communism desper- 
ately tried another sort of Front Populaire—the 
friendly hand to Catholics; and Catholics, smil- 
ingly, not bitterly, just did not see the open hand 
as they went blithely about their campaign to win 
back many who had been duped by Communism. 
Came the day when Radical backs stiffened. The 
Socialists split badly over the issue of Communist 
participation in the Government. The Front Popu- 
laire cracked wide open, and a ministry sans Com- 
munists was formed. 

The descent became blistering as they slid into 
Munich. For a large number of Frenchmen, Munich 
was not an international event. It was a search- 
light on internal affairs. They stood for a moment 
slightly stupefied as they saw the Communists who, 
in conscientious adherence to pacifism, had sabo- 
taged both finances and military preparation, sud- 
denly raise the banner of war at any cost. 
Frenchmen hung their heads for a moment as 
they realized that they were not quite ready for 
war. Then they went into action, not against the 
foe from without but against the foe within, Com- 
munism. If Communists were as bright as they 
are generally supposed to be, they would have tried 
even at that hour to put on the brakes—unless, 
of course, they not only provoke but deliberately 
aim to prepare for dictatorships. Perhaps, not 
knowing the meaning of patriotism themselves, 
they did not quite fathom the ordinary French- 
man’s love of la Patrie. 

At any rate, shortly after Munich, they at- 
tempted a general strike. Daladier—or rather, the 
will of the people—set stubbornly; and the strike 
was one of the grandest Communist fiascos of 
years. Its only effect was to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment’s dictatorial hand and deal a death blow 
to Communist prestige in the mind of the ordinary 
Frenchman. Feeling against Communism took the 
form of an appeal to the Government, printed in 
145 newspapers, for the total suppression of the 
Communist Party, not on religious grounds, but 
for reasons purely patriotic. 

Incidentally, French Catholic papers gave little 
publicity to this appeal. French Catholics believe 
that the best answer to Communism is the posi- 


tive one, the development of Catholic social doc- 
trine and practice. They believe that, if Catholics 
get together to find the right answer to the prob- 
lems on which Communism has been feeding, the 
Communists themselves will twine a rope of stupid- 
ities long enough to hang themselves. 

Thus far, Communist tactics have succeeded only 
in driving France to a dictatorship, a dictatorship 
that is working well, uniting Frenchmen, rebuild- 
ing French finances, strengthening France’s mili- 
tary power. Perhaps, as many Frenchmen believe, 
the French are finding the perfect combination of 
dictatorial efficiency and democratic spirit. At any 
rate, Communists have been left out in the cold, 
getting their only warmth from the blasts they 
shoot off day by day at the dictatorial Daladier 
regime. At least for the present, this is all to the 
good, and I have not a word of reproach for the 
Communists of France. In the final analysis, they 
have helped France by almost wrecking France. 
But it is strange that none of the heat generated 
in the daily tirades of French Communist publica- 
tions has penetrated the conference rooms of our 
American Communists. They do not even seem to 
have heard of Daladier. They are still rallying all 
us non-Communists to a military defense of de- 
mocracy as represented by Russia, England and 
France. 1 

And where does that leave us? The answer is 
simple: as near dictatorship as Communism can 
succeed in getting us with its defense of democracy. 
The implication is clearer still: Communism, 
breeder of dictators, if it continues to defend de- 
mocracy with customary astuteness and vehe- 
mence, will lead us some day to a situation where 
we too may be too weary, too tired of fighting, 
too disgusted with the fruits of Communism to 
struggle against any sort of dictatorship that prom- 
ises relief from Communism. 

Fascism is not the answer to Communism, nor 
is Communism the answer to Fascism. And right 
here is the challenge to democracy. A defeatist 
attitude is growing; a feeling that democracy has 
failed and must fail. And that must be our de- 
fense of democracy, not a machine-gun defense of 
a mythical world-wide democratic front, but a rea- 
soned, socially progressive defense of our own 
American democracy. We must prove to both Fas- 
cist and Communist that democracy can provide 
the efficient security and material stability for all 
classes that Fascism and Communism promise but 
never achieve, and personal liberty which both 
Communism and Fascism throw into the discard. 

While we are slowly organizing such a real de- 
fense of democracy, some bright young Communist 
with his ear to the ground is going to find out 
one of these days that Russia is no democracy, 
that France is being ruled dictatorially, that the 
British Empire ceased to be a democracy shortly 
after the signing of the Magna Charta. And then 
some other bright young Communist is going to 
be saddled with the task of devising a new plan 
of propaganda rallying us to the defense of de- 
mocracies that are not democracies, like the France 
of Daladier. 
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CLIMBING MOUNTAIN PEAKS 
ONE THINKS OF THE ETERNITIES 


The sport that opens vistas and inspires visions 


ARNOLD LUNN 











MAN might be defined as an animal who invents 
artificial problems for the fun of solving them. The 
ingenious mechanism of the human body provides 
the sportsman with a fascinating variety of intrig- 
uing puzzles. How fast can a body be propelled 
along a racing track? How high can a body be 
lifted by a pole vaulter? What is the limit of steep 
and smooth rock up which man can climb? 

Mountaineering does not consist merely in climb- 
ing mountains, but in the invention and solution of 
the particular problems which mountains provide. 
A virgin peak is a problem, but when a peak has 
been climbed, new conditions have to be introduced 
that the struggle, which would lose its appeal if 
the outcome were certain, may continue with re- 
doubled zest. The ascent of peaks no longer virgin, 
by virgin ridges or unexplored faces, guideless 
climbing, winter mountaineering and ski mountain- 
eering are the results of an evolution determined 
by the search for new problems. The mountaineer 
has something in common with the cross-word puz- 
zle enthusiast, but the thrill of a solution neces- 
sarily varies with the stakes involved, and the joy 
of tracking down an elusive clue is inevitably more 
intense where the penalty for failure may have 
tragic consequences. 

I remember leading down a great face which 
ended in the labyrinth of an impossible ice-fall. It 
was essential to hit off a miniature saddle some ten 
feet in breadth which interrupted the downward 
sweep of the rock ridge on our right. All but the 
immediate foreground was blotted out by driving 
snow, but I banked on the possibility that the 
shoulder would correspond to some ill-defined belt 
of gentler ground across the slope we were descend- 
ing, and when the slope eased off—a change of 
gradient more perceptible to the foot than to the 
eye—and turned sharply to the right, suddenly the 
clue to our descent loomed up through the gray- 
ness. At such moments one feels not only the intel- 
lectual thrill which is the reward of a correct de- 
duction from obscure clues, but also the more 
primitive joy which follows peril safely past. 

Ruskin believed that he had disposed of moun- 
taineering by his assertion that there was more 
beauty in mountains seen from the lowlands than 
in summit panoramas. But even if this were true, 
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it would prove nothing. We may agree with Ruskin 
that Amiens Cathedral is more beautiful than St. 
Peter’s, but that is no reason why we should refuse, 
with Ruskin, to enjoy St. Peter’s. Every school of 
architecture has enriched esthetic experience and 
every aspect of the mountains has its peculiar ap- 
peal. Ruskin overlooked the connection between 
the ascetic and esthetic. The mountains are prodi- 
gal of loveliness, but they keep their more intimate 
beauty for those who tread the ascetic way. 

“He shall dwell on high; His place of defense 
shall be the munitions of the rocks.” The moun- 
taineer can translate this verse from Isaias into the 
memory of moments when the artillery of heaven 
and the munitions of the rocks make manifest the 
majesty of One Who dwells on high. No dawns are 
more terrible in their beauty than those in which 
the red and angry snows herald a day that breaks 
in splendor only to set in storm. No mountain 
memories are more enduring than those of mo- 
ments when the black wings of the wind-tormented 
mist lift to disclose the embattlements of frost- 
riven rock. There is a tranquil loveliness in the 
slow drift of sun-tinted clouds across a summer 
sky, but their true glory and their might is hidden 
save from those who invade their mountain king- 
dom. No man knows the mountains until he has 
watched the approach of storm from high places. 
The puffs of mist down the gullies are the skirm- 
ishers which precede the grand assault. Slowly the 
last pools of light in the coppery glitter of a thun- 
der sky are obscured by a blur of indefinite gloom. 
Wisps of filmy cloud gather the rocky towers into 
their grayness. The patter of hail or snow plays its 
staccato tune on the mountains, and finally all but 
the immediate foreground is blotted out by driving 
snow. 

Many years ago I spent a New Year’s Day strug- 
gling up through storm to the crest of the Eiger. 
A sudden lull tempted us up to the final ice slope, 
but just as we started down from the summit a low 
mutter broke the silence and struck fear into our 
hearts. We knew what was coming, but were not 
prepared for the tornado which broke. The moun- 
tain quivered beneath the impact. Stones, whipped 
off the ice, screamed past like shells. A flood of 
loose snow poured down the ice and blotted out the 

















steps which we had cut with such labor. I had left 
my climbing irons behind and was hurled out three 
times at full rope’s length before I regained control. 
I remember a sudden vision of the valley below, but 
my companion’s ten-pointed claws saved us. Slowly 
and with infinite care we crept down the ice, in 
which every step had to be recut. And when, at 
last, we felt beneath our feet the reassurance of 
rough and friendly rock, we threw ourselves on the 
ground, and lay huddled together for many min- 
utes, indifferent to cold, intoxicated with the relief 
of safety, and far too weary to raise our voices 
above the storm. 

But even that day had its moments of calm 
beauty. We had been climbing for thirteen hours 
and had seen nothing but the same drab foreground 
of ice-fretted rock and gray mist, and then sud- 
denly toward evening we paused, for the blanket 
of gray mist seemed subtly changed, stirred by 
movements which destroyed its cohesion. The mist 
was beginning to disintegrate. Soon only a di- 
aphanous veil separated us from the windy spaces 
of the sky. And then even this dissolved to reveal 
the dark blue waters of Thun and the distant 
ground-swell of the Jura. 

The most hackneyed of peaks provides the 
climber with a problem which he must solve afresh 
if he climbs it in bad weather. To lead in a storm 
up a ridge one has never climbed in fair weather is 
a stimulating test of mental and physical powers. 
There are moments when it is difficult to believe 
that one is contending with inanimate matter, for 
there is a human touch about the bluster of a 
storm and the peculiar malice of the wind. For the 
wind will suddenly peter out when the mountaineer 
reaches good anchorage and make a great parade 
of having business in a neighboring gully, only to 
leap upon him with an exultant scream as he leaves 
a secure ledge for the perils of an exposed slab. 

When I was young, I was caught by a storm ski- 
ing alone among the Oberland glaciers. I had been 
climbing for some days and I had run out of food. 
Most of those who have died of exposure in the 
Alps had exhausted themselves in the search for 
shelter. I did not make this mistake and resigned 
myself to the inevitable while I had still reserves 
of strength. I divided my time between digging a 
hole in the snow to keep warm and taking shelter 
in the hole until I had once again begun to freeze. 
It was not until the small hours that I was in dan- 
ger. But toward morning the strain began to tell. 
I heard siren voices in the little winds which gath- 
ered strength in the hollows of the hills. There was 
a caressing touch in the snow-laden breezes which 
moved so gently over the surface of the glacier. It 
would have been easy to die, if only to avoid the 
recurring strain of forcing myself to my feet just 
as my frozen limbs relaxed for sleep. While I was 
contending with the gathering darkness, I had 
known the fear of night and the misery of solitude. 

Fear left me when I gave up hope of shelter and 
the loneliness of the snows did not oppress me. In 
those days, I should have resisted the instinctive 
urge to pray as a collapse more ignoble than the 
surrender to sleep; but, in some dim fashion, I 


knew that I was being sustained by a Power not 
myself and encouraged to continue the struggle by 
a Companion, nagging and insistent, who forced me 
to my feet when I fell back half asleep and who 
would never let me rest. Later, I dismissed this 
experience as an interesting example of the re- 
crudescence of primitive beliefs under conditions 
of fear and exhaustion. Perhaps I was right, for 
primitive man saw clearly many truths which are 
forgotten in the clamor of great cities, and among 
the mountains our intuitions of truth break 
through the mist of modern falsehood. 

It was no accident that the discovery of moun- 
tain beauty coincided with that Romantic revival 
which was a reaction against the dreary deism of 
the eighteenth century, or that systematic moun- 
taineering began in the decade in which Darwin 
published The Origin of Species. Leslie Stephen, 
who deserted the Church in which he had taken 
Orders to write An Agnostic’s Apology, was not 
the only mountaineer to whom the mountains 
spoke in “tones at once more tender and more 
awe-inspiring than that of any mortal teacher.” 

Passage after passage in Mr. Irving’s anthology, 
The Mountain Way, bears witness to the search for 
some clue to the mysticism of the hills, but few are 
the mountaineers who follow up with the same 
courage the mountain clues which lead to truth as 
those which lead to mountain crests. 

The solemn dome resting on those marvelous but- 
tresses, fine and firm above all its chasms of ice, its 
towers and crags; a place where desires point and 
aspirations end; very, very high and lovely, long- 
suffering and wise. . . . Experience, slowly and won- 
derfully filtered; at the last a purged remainder... . 
And what is that? What more than the infinite 
knowledge that it is all worth while—all one strives 
for? ... To struggle and to understand—never this 
last without the other; such is the law. . . . We’ve 
only been obeying an old law then? Ah! but it’s the 
law ... and we understand—a little more. So an- 
cient, wise, and terrible—and yet kind we see them; 
with steps for children’s feet. 

How much this passage would have gained not 
only in precision but in beauty had the writer ad- 
mitted that among the mountains he was conscious 
of the presence of God. Contrast the vagueness of 
this Alpine religiosity with the clarity of two other 
writers, quoted in the same anthology, who had 
thought out their mountain credo, the first a Shin- 
toist, the second a Catholic. 

“The mountains themselves,” writes Prince Chi- 
chibu, “stand as symbols of Eternal Life, and serve 
as the expression of a mighty Spiritual Being.” 

The same conclusion emerges from the famous 
passage in which Mr. Belloc describes the distant 
view of the Alps which “link one in some way to 
one’s immortality . . . from the height of the Weis- 
senstein I saw, as it were, my religion. I mean 
humility, the fear of death, the terror of height 
and of distance, the glory of God . . . and my confi- 
dence in the dual destiny.” 

To the Shintoist and the Catholic the mountains 
speak the same language and proclaim the same 
truths, truths which the shy prophets of a vague 
religiosity dimly perceive but dare not boldly pro- 
fess. 
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PEACE THROUGH THE CLASSES 


IN a letter to the directors of the Semaine Sociale 
de France, Cardinal Maglione, Papal Secretary of 
State, setting forth the doctrine of the Holy See, 
uses a startling expression. 

“At a time,” he writes, “when nations have a 
tendency toward isolation, to the greater misfor- 
tune of all, it is fitting to stress the advantages of 
a universal solidarity of classes.” 

The expression is startling since it recalls the 
formula of Karl Marx proclaiming the world soli- 
darity of the working class: “Proletarians of the 
world, unite!” 

The resemblance, however, is but on the surface. 
The world union to which the Holy See refers has 
as its aim universal peace, not the embroilment of 
humanity in war and revolution. Such a solidarity 
of classes, “instead of stopping at political barriers 
of a state,” would “reach the entire human family.” 
The purpose of such a world solidarity is not to 
carry forth over the entire world a class warfare 
set on fire within the individual country, as in the 
Marxian idea; but to extend to the entire world 
community that spirit of harmony and collabora- 
tion between the classes at home. 

As the outlines of the Pope’s peace program 
emerge, it becomes increasingly evident that he 
wishes to emphasize the impossibility of securing 
peace by purely political means, and to insist upon 
the importance of the social structure which under- 
lies political action and of the moral attitude of 
those who control the country’s policies. 

In the field of social structure, the Pope lays 
stress upon the idea that class, properly under- 
stood, is an element of harmony and not of domes- 
tic warfare. In his message just referred to, he 
corrects false notions which are prevalent as to 
class: the idea that it is a “hermetically sealed 
caste, clan or party in which prejudices of birth, 
customs or politics play a preponderant role.’’ Nor 
is class to be confounded with profession. 

“Class,” he says, “is something more natural, 
wider, deeper. It results from a likeness of condi- 
tions of life and labor, of a community of material 
and moral interests which cause the spontaneous 
association—solidarity of men and families having 
the identical necessities of existence, sharing the 
same culture, needs, the same aspirations.” 

As was pointed out by some of the speakers at 
the recent Semaine Sociale, no class can exist in- 
dependently of other classes. The classes are inter- 
dependent in the social community, and therefore 
peace, not warfare, is their natural state. 

When those who share these “common condi- 
tions of life and labor’’at home recognize their fel- 
lowship with those who share these similar condi- 
tions in other lands—their common interests, their 
common aspirations; the American farmer with 
the European farmer; the student in the United 
' States with the student in South America—then 
such fellowship will slowly but surely cut the 
ground from under the feet of the politicians who 
meditate war. 
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EDIT G 


A LOST COURT 


IN seven paragraphs, six of which begin with the 
word “I,” the President celebrates his victory in 
the fight to destroy the Supreme Court. That he 
has won a victory can hardly be doubted, for the 
old Supreme Court, the last defense of the people 
against the Government encroaching upon their 
freedom, will soon cease to exist. As the Senate 
Committee reported on June 7, 1937, the Presi- 
dent’s victory subjugates “the courts to the will of 
Congress and the President, and thereby destroys 
the independence of the judiciary, the only certain 
shield of individual rights.” 


THE LABOR BOA 


THE most important Committee appointed by 
the House at the last session will begin to in- 
vestigate the National Labor Relations Board 
next month. Has the Board correctly inter- 
preted the law under which it functions? Have 
its decisions abated labor strife between em- 
ployers and employes and between labor organ- 
izations, or fomented it? Has the Board’s work 
promoted the country’s economic welfare? 
What amendments to the law, if any, are nec- 
essary? These are the questions which the 
Committee will try to answer. 

Properly conducted, the investigation will go 
to the very roots of the country’s industrial dif- 
ficulties. The Board was subjected to criticism 
from the outset by many employers. For some 
months it has been condemned with at least 
equal severity by A. F. of L. and other labor 
leaders. It has been hotly defended in season 
and out by accredited spokesmen for the Ad- 
ministration. 

It is not possible to escape the suspicion that 
much of the praise and blame has come from 
interested sources. We still have employers who 
treat their workers like slaves, labor leaders 
who borrow their principles and tactics from 
Moscow, and politicians whose sole aim in life 
is to remain in office. Not an individual in any 
of these classes can help or wishes to help 
either labor or the general public, yet public 
opinion with reference to the Board has been 
largely created by propaganda emanating from 
one or the other of these tainted sources. As a 
result, the average citizen canonizes or else 














RIALS 


REFORM? 


AS for the Hatch Act, excellent in its provisions, 
we regret that it was not enacted last year. It will 
hereafter protect the civil-service system, but a 
system already debauched by political hirelings. It 
may protect the freedom of elections, but it could 
not protect the freedom of the last Federal elec- 
tions since it was beaten after a vigorous campaign 
by the President’s spokesman in the Senate. Unless 
it is impartially enforced by the Government, and 
that enforcement is a matter of doubt, it will be 
nothing but a mute protest against fraudulent gov- 
ernment. 


INVESTIGATION 


anathematizes the Board without knowing why 
he does so. 

The Committee’s job is simple, and because 
of its simplicity, exceedingly difficult. The coun- 
try asks it to let the people know what the 
Board has done, and with what results. It is 
never easy to discover the truth when earnest 
men on both sides disagree, and when our ears 
are assailed by thousands of propagandists. To 
complicate the Committee’s task still further, a 
political campaign is at hand. 

The Committee will only make a bad situa- 
tion worse unless it acts with the single purpose 
of getting at the truth. It must, therefore, take 
its time, and give every champion a chance to 
be heard fully. We hope, further, that the Com- 
mittee will not follow the custom of many pre- 
vious committees in declining to allow witn 
to be cross-examined. Everyone who has fol- 
lowed these investigations knows that some wit- 
nesses are honestly mistaken and that others 
are accomplished liars. Cross-examination will 
protect the Committee against both. 

We hope for the best from this Committee, 
but of one thing we are sure: if instead of hon- 
estly examining a law whose purport is to pro- 
tect the worker’s right to organize and to bar- 
gain collectively, while infringing upon no right 
either of a particular employer or of properly 
organized industry, it turns into a campaign for 
or against the Roosevelt Administration, it will 
definitely encourage the labor strife which is 
promoting unemployment and prolonging the 
economic depression. 


IS IT WORTH WHILE? 


AMONG the most untiring workers for interna- 
tional peace during the last decade was Lawrence 
Kent Patterson, S.J., whose brilliant career was 
cut short by death some months ago. Yet, like all 
earnest leaders, Father Patterson had his moments 
of discouragement. His work appeared to him aca- 
demic, remote from actuality, and therefore worth- 
less. He and other laborers in this field were con- 
vincing, it seemed, only to those who already held 
the same opinions, while the political world moved 
on irresistibly, crushing the people in every nation 
with taxes for the building of machines to kill and 
to destroy. 

But these moments passed, as they must with 
all whose aims are selfless. We are not tempted to 
lay the Gospel aside, on the ground that every- 
where men set it at naught, nor do we dismiss our 
police when crime runs rampant. If any leaders 
ever had reason for discouragement, as they sur- 
veyed the war policies of the world, they were 
Pius XI and his successor on the Throne of Peter. 
Yet none toiled more indefatigably for world peace. 
Pius XI, who saw the rise of the greatest military 
machines that have ever menaced Europe, per- 
sisted in preaching to the world principles which 
the political world was at pains to flout, and the 
first public utterance of the present Vicar of Christ 
was an invitation to all nations to think thoughts 
of peace and universal charity. 

The simple truth is that every surge to new 
power by organized iniquity is a challenge to heroic 
effort, and not the trumpet call which orders the 
troops to retire. The good cause must be defended 
by captains who have forgotten what discourage- 
ment means, or it will not be safely guarded. It is 
never loss of time to defend the right, even before 
mobs who refuse to listen. But because truth wins 
its way slowly, it must be promoted by the tireless 
hands and stout hearts of men who will never ad- 
mit that they are beaten. Possunt quia posse viden- 
tur, they win because they think they can win, was 
a Roman conviction. It must be the conviction of 
all defenders of a cause that merits the support, as 
Washington wrote, of “the wise and the good.” 

Confessedly, we seem nearer war than at any 
time within the last twenty years. Yet the work 
of the apostles of peace has not been lost. An un- 
willing world has been forced to listen to the truth, 
and with larger numbers than we realize, this truth 
has prevailed. Much of the jingoism of the twen- 
ties has died away, and in this country, at least, 
sounder notions of the rights and duties of govern- 
ments are accepted by the majority. With the jin- 
goism of the “‘we’ve got the men, we've got the 
guns” type, has disappeared much of the extreme 
form of pacifism which condemned all war as es- 
sentially immoral. On the other hand, we are be- 
ginning to understand that even the United States 
can wage an unjust war. That understanding sounds 
the death-knell for the pseudo-virtue so often pa- 
raded as patriotism. Decidedly, the preachers of 
peace have no reason for discouragement. 
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As for ourselves, motives of self-interest bulwark 
the American determination to keep out of war. 
A more enlightened public opinion now readily ac- 
cepts, we believe, what Vittoria wrote centuries 
ago in his treatise on the civil power. Treating of 
international war, Vittoria taught that “no war 
is just, if the harm which it seems to bring the 
state exceeds the benefit or advantage, even if in 
other respects the reasons for the justice of the 
war are not lacking.” Here the question is of a 
war that can be styled just, but under present con- 
ditions, it is difficult to see how any war, except to 
repel actual invasion, can be just. Certainly, the 
title could not be applied to a war into which the 
United States might enter in defense of the real 
or alleged rights of any European power. The 
frightful results of the World War suffice to stamp 
as unjust to the people of this country any similar 
enterprise. 

In our judgment, Americans have learned enough 
about the right and the wrong of war in the last 
two decades to cause them to decline all bellig- 
erent alliances. The efforts of our various peace so- 
cieties have strengthened the more advanced posi- 
tion, taught by many Catholic writers, that under 
certain circumstances a nation should refrain even 
from a just war. The interests of its own citizens 
are rightly the first concern of every government, 
but no government can be wholly unconcerned 
with the common good of the whole world. That 
common good implies the renunciation of war 
whenever possible. 

It has been said that of all methods of settling 
disputes, war is the worst. But the observation is 
over-lenient. Disputes can be ended only when jus- 
tice and charity dictate the decision. An agreement 
won at the point of a gun only leads, as the sur- 
vivors of 1918 know well, to new and more bitter 
quarrels. That so many Americans now admit this 
truth is due to men who, like Father Patterson, 
preached it to a heedless world. Their work has 
been well worth while. 


THAT OLD DEMON 


VISITORS to New York, bold enough to embark 
upon the uncharted sea of subways, may have en- 
tertained themselves by reading the advertisements 
for whisky and the demon rum. Next year’s visitors 
will be deprived of this recreation. Advertisements 
for whisky, brandy, rum, gin “and other high- 
powered alcoholic products” are to be forbidden. 

Makers of “high-powered alcoholic products” 
will do well to reflect upon this ban. Cakes and 
ale are virtuous enough, but moderation in urging 
the public to buy whisky is at least a minor virtue. 
Because we hate Prohibition, we dislike whatever 
promises to bring it back. In that sense, we renew 
our suggestion that the distillers back an adver- 
tising campaign to promote voluntary total absti- 
nence. This will have the double effect of protect- 
ing their legitimate business and of protecting the 
public as well. What do the distillers want? Mod- 
erate drinking or Prohibition? 
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THE PERFECT LAW 


THE beginning and the middle and the end of 
the law of Christ is love of God with all our being, 
and love of all men for His sake. This perfect law 
was announced before the coming of Our Blessed 
Lord, but Jesus promulgated it with new force by 
His word and example. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized, therefore, that unless we love God 
and our neighbor, we are Catholics in name only, 
and not in fact. As long as we bear hatred or de- 
liberate ill-will toward any of God’s children, we 
are not real Christians. Only when by God’s grace 
we expel this uncharitableness from our hearts 
shall we become Christians according to the model 
proposed by Our Lord. 

But a mere knowledge that this law exists is not 
sufficient. We must realize it so completely that 
our lives are regulated by it. The lawyer of whom 
we read in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Luke, 
xX, 23-27) knew the law, as is clear from his answer 
to Our Lord’s question. We need not suppose that 
he was trying to entrap Our Lord; probably what 
he wished to know was how the law was to be 
applied in every-day life. Jesus instructed him by 
taking what may be considered an extreme, yet 
not an unusual, case; the obligation of truly loving 
those whom we find uncongenial, or whom, for 
some reason (usually quite without foundation, but 
none the less influential) we “do not like.” To 
emphasize the truth that the law of love of our 
neighbor is by no means based upon our likes or 
dislikes, Our Lord puts before us the parable of 
the Good Samaritan. 

The relations which existed between the Jews 
and the Samaritans gives this parable point. For 
many years a bitter hatred, based upon racial and 
even upon “religious” reasons, had been fostered 
by popular leaders among the Jews. As the chosen 
people, the Jews believed themselves superior in 
every respect, and considering the weakness of 
human nature, it is quite probable that the average 
Samaritan repaid this dislike and contempt with 
interest. But it was a hated Samaritan who stopped 
to minister to the Jew, plundered and left half- 
dead by robbers, and this Samaritan did not con- 
tent himself with a few benevolent wishes. When 
the priest and the Levite passed by unconcerned, 
he poured wine and oil into the wounds of the 
Jew, and taking him to a place of refuge, made 
himself responsible for any costs that might be 
incurred for further treatment. 

From this parable, Our Lord draws the con- 
clusion that every human being, no matter what 
his alleged inferiority, or even wickedness, may be, 
is our neighbor whom we are bound to love, not 
in words only, but when necessary, in self-sacrific- 
ing deeds. But let us limit the conclusion to make 
it more applicable to our rather narrow little world. 
Do we regard relatives and friends as persons to 
whom we can safely be unkind? A resolution to 
love all men is well enough, but a better is to love 
in word and deed the members of our own family, 
and all, however uncongenial they may be, with 
whom our lot is cast. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. The State Department an- 
nounced continuation for another year of the trade 
agreement with Soviet Russia. ... A War Resources 
Board was organized to place the country on a war 
footing. It will operate directly under President 
Roosevelt. In the event of international crisis it will 
be invested with considerable power and will func- 
tion as did the War Industries Board of Woodrow 
Wilson. . . . President Roosevelt ordered chiefs of 
Government departments and agencies to make 
surveys for possible economies in operation during 
the present fiscal year. . . . Elliott Roosevelt, son 
of the President, broadcast concerning “wide un- 
rest” in Mexico. Referring to the “oil snatch” of 
American properties by Cardenas, Mr. Roosevelt 
urged: “A few blunt statements from our State 
Department to Mr. Cardenas... .” . . . 10,000 De- 
partment of Agriculture employes were asked to 
contribute to a $350,000 fund being raised for the 
Hyde Park library to house President Roosevelt’s 
State papers. Heads of departments of the District 
of Columbia, which is controlled by the Federal 
Government, were requested to secure contribu- 
tions from employes. The library is to be main- 
tained perpetually by the Government... . During 
the session of Congress just closed, President 
Roosevelt suffered greater defeats than he experi- 
enced at any time since he entered the White 
House. Four of the major items on his program 
failed completely of enactment. They are: the Neu- 
trality Act; the $3,000,000,000 spending-lending 
measure; the $800,000,000 housing project; $50,- 
000,000 requested for deficiencies in relief opera- 
tions. He succeeded in obtaining a Reorganization 
Bill, but one very much amended. He was success- 
ful also with the $2,000,000,000 defense program, 
and in retaining his power to devalue the dollar and 
to operate the $2,000,000,000 stabilization fund. 
His $1,755,600,000 new relief program was grant- 
ed, but with many restrictions on operations. 


WASHINGTON. Upon signing the bill creating an 
administrative officer for the Federal courts, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt issued a statement declaring that 
the goal of his 1937 contest with the Senate over 
his Court Reorganization Bill had been achieved. 
Referring to the former “unwarranted attitude of 
the Supreme Court” and its “narrow interpreta- 
tions of the Constitution,” the President asserted 
that recent attacks “by ultra-conservative mem- 
bers of the bar indicate how fully our liberal ideas 
have already prevailed” in the high Court as now 
constituted. Though the “precise method, which I 
recommended, was not adopted,” the objective was 
attained, the President said, adding that the coun- 
try was more concerned with the objective than 
with “any one of many possible methods proposed.” 


Responding to the Presidential statement, Senator 
Burke denied that Mr. Roosevelt’s 1937 objectives 
have been achieved. The original Court plan, the 
Senator maintained, “was to enlarge the court in 
order to enable the appointing power to fill the new 
places with judges who would interpret the Consti- 
tution in accordance with the will of the Executive 
and Legislative branches. It was a proposal to ‘ap- 
ply force to the judiciary.’” Admitting that the 
new appointees “have made the court different 
from any the country has known,” Senator Burke 
argued that these appointments were made in a 
Constitutional manner, and that “ .. . the court 
itself, as an institution, remains intact.” ... Ata 
press conference, President Roosevelt charged the 
members of Congress who defeated his neutrality 
and pump-priming proposals were gamblers who 
were betting on business recovery before next 
Spring and that there would be no international 
crisis before January. 


THE CONGRESS. After seven months and two days 
of existence, the first session of the seventy-sixth 
Congress adjourned sine die on August 5. The ses- 
sion appropriated approximately $13,000,000,000, 
the hugest sum ever authorized by a peace-time 
Congress. Major enactments of the session were: 
a $1,775,000,000 relief measure which greatly re- 
stricted WPA activities; a $2,000,000,000 grant to 
expand the army, navy and air forces; a Govern- 
ment Reorganization Bill; bills to continue the 
President’s authority to devalue the dollar and to 
operate the stablization fund and the RFC; legisla- 
tion which put an end to the undistributed profits 
tax and substituted a flat tax of eighteen per cent 
on corporations; a bill authorizing Federal and 
State Governments to levy income taxes on em- 
ployes of the other; the Hatch Bill forbidding po- 
litical exploitation of persons on relief and limiting 
political activity by Federal employes; amendments 
to the Social Security Act reducing taxes on em- 
ployes and employers, liberalizing the benefits and 
augmenting the number of persons covered by the 
Act. ... The House rejected the Townsend old-age 
pension bill and declined to consider the President’s 
new pump-priming program. The Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee refused to consider the Ad- 
ministration’s plan to repeal the arms embargo 
against nations at war. . . . The session did nothing 
concerning proposed amendments to the National 
Labor Relations Act or to the Wages-Hours Law. 
... Both the Senate and House passed measures to 
aid railroads, but no agreement was reached on a 
final bill. A measure to save railroads in financial 
difficulties from bankruptcy proceedings was ap- 
proved. . . . $119,000,000 for the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, rejected once, was finally restored... . 
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A bill to make the change in trade relations with 
the Philippines gradual when the islands become 
independent in 1946 was passed. . . . The session 
authorized continuation of the Dies Committee, 
the La Follette Committee, created a committee to 
investigate the National Labor Relations Board, 
another one to survey the monetary policies of the 
Federal Government. 


AT Home. Senators Taft, Bridges and Tydings 
became candidates for the 1940 Presidential nom- 
ination. . . . Michael Myerberg, American concert 
manager, announced a six-weeks tour of the United 
States by a song and dance group from the Soviet 
Red Army and Navy... . A federal grand jury in 
New York charged the Government of France with 
shipping commercial motion pictures to the United 
States in diplomatic pouches in order to avoid duty 
payments. .. . The Export-Import Bank announced 
it would extend credits to permit Nationalist Spain 
to buy 250,000 bales of American cotton. . . . In 
Connecticut, Superior Court Judge Kenneth Wynne 
ruled the State law which forbids birth control to 
be unconstitutional because it did not make an ex- 
ception for physicians prescribing for their pa- 
tients. .. . At the San Francisco deportation hear- 
ings when Harry Bridges, alien C.I.O. leader, was 
being quizzed concerning his political activities in 
the United States despite the fact he was not a 
citizen, Harvard’s Dean James M. Landis, appoint- 
ed by the Administration as supervisor of the trial, 
interrupted to remark that aliens had fought for 
us in our wars. When the Government counsel 
asked Bridges if he thought the hearing was anti- 
labor, Dean Landis interposed to say: “I don’t 
think that is necessary, Mr. Shoemaker.” The de- 
fense sought to establish a conspiracy against 
Bridges. 


GERMANY. Registration of every German between 
the ages of five and seventy was ordered in the 
interests of national defense as the nation stepped 
up its program to attain a peak of preparedness by 
mid-August. Jews must also fill out cards....A 
violent barrage of words was fired at Poland, as 
Hitler ordered threats to “wipe Poland from the 
map” if “criminal war agitation” continued. ...A 
film depicting Germany’s Westwall—the fortress 
system facing France—was ordered to be shown in 
all Reich movie houses. . . . Czech boycott of Ger- 
man shops irked Nazi leaders, as signposts in two 
languages were torn down in token of resistance to 


the Reich. 


VATICAN City. Two more instances of oppression 
of Catholics in Austria were learned here. The 
Salzburg Catholic University has been suppressed 
and the nuns who acted as nurses in the Lainz hos- 
pital have been supplanted by Nazi “brown sisters.” 
. .. The German Bishops, despite a Nazi ban, deter- 
mined to hold their annual conference at Fulda the 
third week in August, once again issuing a pastoral 
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letter which will have “considerable political inter- 
est.”. . . The day before leaving for Castel Gan- 
dolfo, Pope Pius XII had a long private audience 
with Professor Giorgio del Vecchio, former Rector 
of Rome University, who was ousted because he is 
a Jew. The Pontiff is said to have asked for detailed 
information on anti-Semitism. . . . The keynote to 
peace lies in sacrifice, without which the tenets of 
Fascism or even of legality will fail, says the Pon- 
tiff in a letter Cardinal Maglione has sent to Can- 
ada for the Social Week of the Ecole Sociale Popu- 
laire. The criticism of Fascist tenets was omitted 
in Italian press reports. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Prime Minister Chamberlain told 
Commons that anti-British actions in China made 
his blood boil and warned Japan that the main part 
of the British navy might be sent to the Far East; 
but he admitted that the nation could not afford to 
be drawn into serious trouble there because of 
European dangers. 


FRANCE. The whole idea of converting the Syrian 
republic into a kingdom has been abandoned for 
the time being. . .. A Fokker plane, carrying three 
Catholic missionaries, crashed in New Guinea. The 
three priests, one of them an eminent anthropolo- 
gist, Father Kirschbaum, were killed, together with 
the pilot and a native. 


SPAIN. Ramon Serrano Suner, Minister of the 
Interior and Propaganda, became chief of the po- 
litical board of the Falange Council, now an inte- 
gral part of the Franco Government’s reorganiza- 
tion to promote the reconstruction of Spain. A 
political junta of nineteen members, appointed by 
Franco as supreme leader, was created in a decree 
which changed the administrative set-up of the 
Falange political council and established it as an 
advisory board to the Government with the privi- 
lege of proposing legislation. It was anticipated 
that the Generalissimo would bring army chiefs 
into his new cabinet in order to preserve neutrality 
among Spain’s political factions. General Franco 
himself took a firm grip on affairs by holding the 
presidency of the Council of National Defense, by 
retaining command of all armed forces and by 
eliminating the Vice-Presidency, formerly held by 
Count Jordana. . . . Families were ordered to sub- 
mit domestic budgets to official inspection, the 
budget to show money received and spent and the 
amount of food consumed. . . . Sixty-two plotters 
were executed after the slaying of a Civil Guard. 
. . . General Franco completed his reorganization 
by establishing himself as Spain’s “supreme chief- 
tain, responsible only before God and history.” It 
was announced that Franco would secretly appoint 
his successor, to be revealed only after his death. 
It was assumed that, in foreign relations with the 
Axis, a compromise formula had been agreed upon, 
which would satisfy both factions in the internal 


dispute. 
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PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


EDITOR: As a practitioner and a proponent of 
Progressive Education I find much to agree with 
in what Father McGucken has written in the arti- 
cle, Progressive Education or Educational Progress 
(AMERICA, July 15, 1939). He has accepted the 
new technique with deep gratitude, discarding its 
attributed philosophy, as he would gladly discard 
the name as well. Progressive Education is making 
rapid headway in America. One Archdiocese is in- 
stalling the system in all its schools coming Sep- 
tember. In all humility it may be stated that those 
who are responsible for these schools are as intent 
on excluding what is alleged as the underlying phi- 
losophy of the system as Father McGucken could 
desire. 

Progressive Education owes no paternity to Dr. 
Dewey or Dr. Kilpatrick. More than fifty years ago, 
Francis Parker of the Chicago Normal School had 
enunciated all its principles, and to a large extent 
had employed all its technique. The philosophy of 
experience or pragmatism was imposed on a system 
already functioning. Latterly, Dr. Dewey has 
stated that his philosophy has been misunderstood 
and misinterpreted: a modest disclaimer for an ob- 
vious fact. But is there no philosophy underlying 
the formal or traditional school? The philosophy 
of Dewey which certain progressivists accept is not 
more harmful than the atheistic philosophy of Hor- 
ace Mann, which has been accepted in education 
for the past century. Not all progressivists are 
pragmatists, no more than all public-school teach- 
ers are atheists. The Church must do what it can 
in chastening or baptizing a system of education 
with which it is forced to deal. The Church did not 
originate a philosophical system; it Christianized 
an existing one. 

There are extremists in all endeavors; but why 
take these as typical? A few progressive schools 
rejected pedagogy with common sense. It is no dog- 
ma that the interest of the child is followed in pro- 
gressive education. It will be fairly agreed that 
discipline self-imposed is preferable to rigid regi- 
mentation. Reason has its place even for the child. 
The writer has visited the outstanding progressive 
schools of America and has yet to witness author- 
ity replaced by anarchy. Nor need authority de- 
generate into tyranny. And who can forget the 
cruel tyranny of the old school? It might be well 
to remember that this is a democracy, and children 
cannot begin too soon to learn to live democratic- 
ally. Why not accord our vaunted freedom to chil- 
dren also? They abuse it less than adults. They 
return trust a hundredfold. 

There are those who will dislike Progressive 
Education, but it is here to stay. Those who have 
seen it in action like it. Its teachers would regard a 


reversion to the old formal school as tragic. There 
are short-comings—which means only that it is a 
human institution. The Sisters who teach in one 
progressive school are constantly counting their 
blessings. Terror and fear are banished, the night- 
mares of childhood. The school has become a happy 
place in which to work and to live. All the faculties 
of the child are called forth (cf. Encyclical on Edu- 
cation by Leo XIII). The pedagog has become 
the friend. The note of the school is joy. Work is 
insistent but not drab. It is heartening to believe all 
men, including children, are created equal: a fiction 
the I. Q. tests destroy. So why assign failure to the 
child and not to the curriculum? To say that the 
Progressive School does not provide for moral or 
intellectual discipline is one of those jaunty libels 
not meant to be taken seriously. As one who has 
noted the beneficent results of Progressive Educa- 
tion, its deep adaptability to Catholic life and prac- 
tice, he is daily thankful that a corps of trained 
religious women are leading children to a richer, 
holier life than any formal school could accomplish. 
Chicago, Ill. ANOTHER MONSIGNOR 


ONE BAR FOR ONE DOZEN 
EDITOR: In looking over my second article 
(AMERICA, August 5), I find a slight error. The 
Moscow rate of exchange was one chocolate bar for 
one dozen eggs rather than one bar for one egg as 
stated in the article. It might interest your readers 
to know that the Stalinist advocates of a society 
based on production for use instead of for profit, 
in practice displayed a wholesome respect for the 
methods and motivations of the most predatory 
entrepreneurs—they quite obviously held with the 
late Jay Gould that a fair profit was “all the traffic 
would bear,” and they usually managed to make it 
carry an amazing load. 

I trust that you will correct this injustice to the 
business acumen of the comrades. 

Milwaukee, Wis. WILLIAM G. RYAN 


SOVIET FAKE 
EDITOR: While visiting St. Paul’s Church, Ram- 
sey, N. J., it was my very good fortune to receive 
a reprint copy of Gene Tunney’s article, The Ruby 
Star Atop a Colossal Soviet Fake. These timely 
booklets were distributed to everybody at Mass. 

Mr. Tunney certainly deserves high praise for a 
splendid piece of writing. And, of course, AMERICA 
rendered a fine service to the nation in publishing 
the article, and encouraging wide-awake churches 
like St. Paul’s to distribute the reprints. 

Indeed, this Colossal Soviet Fake is the Red blot 
on the Fair. But, please let us not make our fellow 
Catholic, Mr. Whalen, the scapegoat. How could 
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Mr. Whalen refuse space to an “officially friendly” 
State? Let us stop and think, and look at the rec- 
ord. Is not this Soviet Fake really a monument to 
the United States’ recognition of Red Russia? What 
else did we get out of this recognition of the So- 
viets beside this Colossal Fake? 
Brooklyn, N. Y. W. L. WILDMAN 
EDITOR: As a reader of AMERICA may I take this 
occasion to compliment you upon the recent article, 
The Ruby Star Atop a Colossal Soviet Fake, con- 
tributed by Gene Tunney. It was, indeed, a most 
interesting contribution and, I am quite sure, ap- 
preciated by many of AMERICA’S readers. Why not 
let us have more articles by this outstanding Amer- 
ican gentleman. 


Bridgeport, Conn. H. J. Corb 


RELIGIOUS POETRY 

EDITOR: Continuing the line of thought contained 
in Father Feeney’s reply to the correspondent who 
bemoaned AMERICA’S severe poetic standard, may I 
submit these observations. 

Recently, I read all the verse published during 
one year by one of our outstanding Catholic peri- 
odicals. Practically every poem is what might be 
described as pietistic. Or, if they are not written in 
this tone, they carry what is more offensive in a 
poem, namely, moralization. I may be wrong, but 
I am convinced that poetry that tries to pass as a 
sweetly dressed sermonette is not poetry at all. 

In an article in the Commonweal, Emmet Lavery 
offers these relevant words of wisdom: “We are all 
agreed doubtless that . . . a poem must justify its 
position by its professional competence—and not 
by the incident of its Catholicism.” To be suitable 
for publication in a Catholic periodical, a poem 
should not necessarily have for its theme some 
Catholic dogma or devotion. In fact, most writers 
would do better to avoid these themes, since they 
have been proven so difficult to handle in verse. 
This is not an off-hand assertion. It is borne out by 
the mass of religious poetry already published. The 
truths of Faith and most devotional practices evade 
the material structure of verse because of their 
very immateriality and sublimity. Why should a 
poet strive along this line when his effort brings 
forth nothing but a multitude of mediocrities? 

There is a multiplicity of themes suitable for the 
ordinary poetry contributor, themes more in keep- 
ing with his talent. A Catholic should indeed be 
catholic. And God can be found, not only in the 
truths of Revelation, but also in the revelation that 
begins anew each day when the first streaks of 
light disclose the untold wonders of the world. 

York Mills, Ontario. BERTRAND WEAVER, C.P. 


VOICE FROM THE PAST 

EDITOR: Looking over the file of the historic 
New York Freeman’s Journal for 1866, by a lucky 
chance I found an editorial, in the issue for April 7 
of that year, that has a curious and interesting 
relation to the suggestion made in AMERICA for 
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June 24, that the Bishops of the United States 
should reserve to themselves, and in the most strict 
manner, the name “Catholic” in the title of com- 
mittees, organizations and publications. The editor 
of the Freeman’s Journal was James A. McMaster, 
one of the most vigilant, virile and orthodox of the 
honor roll of our Catholic journalists, and this is 
what he said: 
The Freeman’s Journal when we came to its man- 
agement had the sub-title of Catholic Register. We 
have many times been told that this sub-title stands 
in the way of a still wider circulation of our paper. 
We have invariably replied: “Let it stand so! It 
stood there when we bought it; and we never haul 
it down, that flag!” It is now perfectly well under- 
stood that the Freeman’s Journal is a paper pub- 
lished by a layman who is a Catholic who will, and 
can, publish nothing that the Faith, and morals and 
discipline of his Church forbid him to publish. 

We do not think it best that any paper published 
by layman, by priest, or by bishop, should have the 
title, or the sub-title, of Catholic on it, that treats of 
anything except of the Faith, morals, and discipline 
of the Catholic Church. We would hail, as a benefit 
to religion, such a canon, by the next Plenary Coun- 
cil of the Church in the United States. We think, 
without any unfavorable reflection on times past, 
that the time has fully come for such a rule for the 
Catholic Church in these States. We will be the first 
to obey it and with joy and thanks. 

We think therefore that the Catholic Faith would 
be benefited by the discontinuance of the title or 
sub-title Catholic by all papers, that, either in orig- 
inal articles, or in clippings from other papers, med- 
dle with affairs not of the domain of the Catholic 
Faith. We know it would be a benefit to us to have 
so legitimate a reason to take off the sub-title of our 
paper. And it would not render our paper one whit 
the less Catholic. It is graven in every conviction of 
our soul that the spread of the principles of the 
Catholic Church in these States is their only possible 
mode of escape from still further and fathomless 
calamities. 


All this was said seventy-three years ago. How 
old the new! 


Brooklyn, N. Y. THOMAS F. MEEHAN 


SEMANTICS 


EDITOR: “John E. Kelly has appeared here fre- 
quently as a very active and intelligent commenta- 
tor on things Communistic” (AMERICA, July 22). 

Granted. But where was your blue pencil when 
you read line 42, page 341 of Mr. Kelly’s article as 
printed? Think of it: “the Popular Front ideol- 
ogy.” Isn’t it bad enough that the soap-boxers are 
permitted to bleat their crackpot hashish in the 
highways of the United States, without finding 
these bleatings dignified, if not sanctified, in the 
columns of AMERICA by honorable association with 
a virtuous word that belongs to Catholic thought? 
This word is the property of civilization histori- 
cally, for it was born out of the flowering genius of 
Greek terminology. Since we took this pregnant 
word from the Greeks, let us not blaspheme it. 

Ideology: the science of the idea. Not of an idea. 
The problem of the idea. Not of individual ideas, 
philosophies, doctrines, panaceas, fantasies nor 
maggot nightmares. Logy: science. Ideo: idea. 
Sum: the science of the idea. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. LUKE O’REILLY 
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MOSES AND MUSES: 


WHY CATHOLICS CHERISH THE CLASSICS 


RAYMOND V. SCHODER 








THE whole attitude of a great many moderns to- 
ward the literature of ancient Greece and Rome 
might be briefly summed up in the title of a recent 
play: Bury the Dead! To their mind, the old fogies 
who still cry out against robbing American youth 
of a thorough education in the classical literatures 
are just professional classical teachers worried 
about their income. Intransigent Catholics who de- 
fend the same decrepit and puerile museum-pieces 
in the face of all the vast modern progress and the 
brilliant results of untrammeled original endeavor 
in new forms of art are just showing their charac- 
teristic Dark-Age and un-American outlook. Now- 
adays, if some rare individual occasionally dips into 
an “old classic” in order to sound educated at the 
monthly Literary Forum, it is not likely to be a 
work in the Loeb Series. 

Why is it, then, that the leaders of Catholic 
thought still cling to the classics, and still impose 
them on their children at school? The answer lies 
in the Catholic mentality, in the outlook Catholics 
take on the world. 

For we Catholics are by nature pandectic: we 
want everything that belongs to us, our whole heri- 
tage. It is in our blood, it is part of our grand Cath- 
olic tradition that we instinctively seek totalities, 
that we inquire after and appropriate good wher- 
ever found, that we welcome and profit by as much 
of God’s great gifts to various men as we can lay 
hold of. “Let not a particle of a good gift escape 
thee.” (Eccl. xiv, 14) 

The Catholic Church is the most obstinate thing 
on earth. She refuses to depart from her principles 
or abandon her birthright. “Guard the deposit” is 
Saint Paul’s command to Timothy. By the very 
fact of this attitude in religious matters, Catholics 
are likely to be conservative also of any natural 
good that shows itself helpful toward the complete 
Christian life. The Church knows man; she esteems 
and honors him; she glories in contemplating his 
greatness and in using it to God’s honor. 

Now, it is a fact that an almost perfect portrait 
of man’s natural greatness and of the deep issues 
affecting human life was achieved by the writers 
of Greece and Rome. Therefore, the Catholic re- 


action is to profit by their findings. It does not mat- 
ter that the Faith reveals many and sublime truths 
in the spiritual order which those writers did not 
know. In the natural order, they remain teachers 
and artists of unsurpassed merit, and in conse- 
quence it is the Catholic spirit to use them. 

They are great, then, because they faithfully por- 
tray a great thing—human nature, made in the 
image of God. And in picturing man, they invari- 
ably stress spiritual values—show man’s superior- 
ity over the brute, his power of will, moral struggle 
after good, intellectual thirst for truth, and his 
great possibilities of character. Because they treat 
the deep issues of human life, and in so doing have 
penetrated to ultimates, their work can never be- 
come out of date or be overthrown by later dis- 
coveries of philosophy or science. It is of perpetual 
value and utility; as unchanging as human nature 
itself. It is truly what the great Thucydides claimed 
his work would be, “a possession for all time.” 

In this perennial appeal the classical writers dif- 
fer from all those pygmy moderns, who, lacking 
insight into the deeper realities of life, or employ- 
ing a distorted scale of values, devote their books 
to the superficial antics of shallow and prostrated 
people. 

The Church was quick to esteem the classics. In- 
sisting always on the unique value and universal 
accessibility of the Divine Good Tidings, she rec- 
ognized also the need of a human culture and train- 
ing for those of her children who hold positions of 
influence in the world. She saw that this was ready 
at hand in the still vigorous cultural heritage of 
Greece and Rome. Many of her first sons were 
Greeks and Romans, some of them, like Saint Jus- 
tin, Origen, Tertullian, Saint Augustine, adult con- 
verts from the intellectual and ruling classes. It 
was imperative that these be able to meet pagan 
thinkers on their own ground and show that all 
the truth in their systems of thought was compat- 
ible with the Revelation of Christ; in fact, that it 
converged directly toward His Faith; that “the 
human soul is Christian by its very nature.” 

For a time, indeed, many were fearful of too 
much assimilation of pagan thought. But the dan- 
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ger soon passed, and we find Saint Basil the Great 
addressing his young pupils, about the year 350, 
“On How to Draw Profit from Greek Literature,” 
and stating the case with such emphasis and bal- 
ance of view that the oration is still taught in mod- 
ern schools. Even earlier, Lactantius spoke with all 
the polish and art of Cicero, and Prudentius was 
writing Latin hymns modeled on the perfect struc- 
tural forms of Roman poets. In the fourth century, 
Saint John Chrysostom won the reputation of be- 
ing the Christian Demosthenes. Eusebius wrote a 
history of Greek Philosophy to show that Greek 
thought had been climbing toward the Christian 
view of things, and called his book The Prepara- 
tion for the Gospel. The great Saint Anselm, hold- 
ing that “whatever is truly spoken comes from the 
Holy Ghost,” is another instance of the felicitous 
and fruitful combination of the classical and the 
Catholic heritage. 

When the Dark Ages settled on Europe, the 
only light of human learning that survived was to 
be found in the Christian monasteries, where the 
Catholic tradition of assimilating and sublimating 
classical thought succeeded in preserving for times 
more favorable to cultural pursuits a substantial 
part of the ancient heritage. Meanwhile, the most 
popular writers of the age, Boethius and Cassio- 
dorus, struggled to keep alive at least some em- 
bers of the old culture’s thought and spirit. 

During the Middle Ages, Vergil and Cicero con- 
tinued to instruct many in humanistic learning, 
while toward the end of that era the great philoso- 
phers of Greece were made in to the very bone and 
marrow of the Scholastic system of thought. Dur- 
ing the Renaissance, when so many promoted a 
very un-Catholic over-evaluation of pagan culture, 
and during the inevitably consequent period of re- 
vulsion from humanistic studies to the worship of 
dehumanized science, the usual balance and solidity 
of the Catholic mind showed itself in the true 
Christian Humanists: Dante and Petrarch at the 
beginning; Saint Thomas More at the end of the 
Renaissance; the great priest-educators throughout 
the later centuries. Indeed, Belloc affirms that it 
is due to the Jesuits alone that a man may still hear 
Mass in Warsaw and read Homer anywhere. To- 
day, almost the only secondary schools and colleges 
that demand at least a glimpse of classical educa- 
tion are Catholic. 

What are the fundamental reasons for this long, 
stubborn defense of Greek and Roman literature 
by the great Catholic minds of so many centuries? 

First of all, Catholic thought finds that it can 
draw many deep, valuable lessons in the workings 
of the human heart from what the great minds of 
antiquity have said on that subject. With Saint 
Basil, the Catholic attitude has been that the mili- 
tant Christian, with moderate caution, can study 
with profit the great ethical statements on virtue 
and conduct to be found abundantly in Homer, 
Aeschylus, Plato, Pindar, Cicero, Vergil, Seneca, 
and many other ancient writers. 

But this is not all. There are great cultural bene- 
fits also. The Catholic realizes that the more he 
has cultivated and developed his God-given human 
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faculties, the more likely it is that he will appre- 
ciate and be prepared for the higher life of Grace. 
The normal ideal of sanctity is not that a man 
should live like an angel, but as a perfect, fully- 
realized man. To this, a humanistic culture is de- 
cidedly helpful, albeit not necessary. And for de- 
veloping humanistic culture, the classics are long 
proved instruments. It is this blending of the human 
and the divine heritage that we want, that Francis 
Thompson so beautifully expressed in his poem T'o 
a Poet Breaking Silence: 


From Moses and the Muses draw 
The tables of thy double Law! . 


Teach how the crucifix may be 
Carven from the laurel tree, 

Fruit of the Hesperides 

Burnish take on Eden’s trees, 
The Muses’ sacred grove be wet 
With the red dew of Olivet, 
And Sappho lay her burning brows 
In white Cecilia’s lap of snows! 

Moreover, the great human interest of classical 
literature is sure to affect the Christian reader and 
help develop in him a deeper understanding of the 
human heart, a more cultivated and sensitive emo- 
tional life, a richer appreciation of the beauty and 
nobility of God’s handiwork, a heart more natur- 
ally susceptive of and directed toward the fulness 
of human nature as revealed in the Divine Person, 
Jesus Christ. Christ Himself did not write a word 
of literature, because literature is only a commen- 
tary on life, and He was Life. But His parables and 
images were recalled and woven into the texture 
of Roman and Greek thought by his disciples on 
their empire voyagings—and so they have bol- 
stered our latter-day tongues. 

If Catholics, then, confess an admiration and 
esteem for the remains of Greek and Roman litera- 
ture, they are but living up to a long Catholic tra- 
dition, and manifesting a characteristic determina- 
tion not to throw away any of the great human 
and divine cultural deposit to which they are heirs. 
It is because they find in classical thought a rich 
fund of truth, of inspiring ideals, of beautiful artis- 
try in words; because they know they can draw 
profitable human lessons from those ancient but 
eternally valid authors; because classical literature 
is for them a vital link with a great past, and the 
vestibule leading to the grand temple of Catholic 
Greek and Latin writings in Holy Scripture, the 
Church Fathers, the Sacred Liturgy, the great 
Latin hymns; because a classical background is a 
valuable key to all other literature; because, finally, 
Catholics have naturally a catholic interest in all 
truth and good. 

In short, we Catholics refuse to sell our birth- 
right. But that implies standing by the classics. 
For we realize that our cherished heritage is a 
blend of the cultural riches of Greece and Rome 
with the spiritual treasures of the Chosen People, 
the whole newly informed and sublimated by the 
leaven of the Christian spirit. For although it is 
Israel that has led us to a participation of Divin- 
ity, still, in the words of Pére Festugiére, O. P., 
“Tt is Greece that has made us human.” 














BOOKS 


UNITY OF CULTURE 
AMID RACIAL DIVERSITY 


THE STRANGER AT THE GATE. By T. J. Haarhoff. Long- 

mans, Green and Co. $5 
THE distinguished bilinguist from the University of the 
Witwatersrand (Johannesburg) has here given us a work 
of learning in a style which must delight the true hu- 
manist. Ut omnes unum sint introduces the study of 
racial cooperation in antiquity and in our own days, a 
study in which the painstaking and laborious efforts 
of modern scholarship are fused into a synthesis stimu- 
lating to specialist and layman alike. The heavy docu- 
mentation is relegated to the close of chapters and thus 
we are not distracted in the fascinating development of 
the idea of human solidarity from the first mental 
gropings of the Ionian philosophers up to the consum- 
mation in the majestic Roman Empire. 

That the greatest intellects of Greece only with dif- 
ficulty perceived the solidarity of all men and were ut- 
terly ineffectual in practice, is reason for Professor 
Haarhoff passing on and delaying on the stupendous 
achievement of Rome. “Union of minds is the first con- 
dition for unity of action”—whether unto and including 
union in religious conviction is more than doubtful. In 
any case this much is a gain: victor and vanquished 
must cooperate intellectually after the Roman example 
and must also posit the intellectual conditions, in this 
case mutual sympathetic understanding, necessary for 
moral acts. “Because we think in fragments and educate 
in fragments, unity remains outside our reach.” Prag- 
matically, by “blundering through” Rome like the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth of Nations achieved unity (of a sort 
in the latter case!). By “willige Hingabe” (the phrase is 
Friedrich Leo’s), willing surrender to what was worth- 
while in the culture of the vanquished and by absorption 
of these elements she created something new. 

This idea is not new. The late Professor Tenney Frank 
of the Johns Hopkins University (in Roman Imperialism 
and in Life and Literature in the Roman Republic) has 
several illuminating remarks on the subject which are 
properly acknowledged. For all its borrowings, the Ro- 
man achievement in literature as well as otherwise, was 
distinctively Roman, the work of a nation born to rule. 
Its most brilliant expression in literature is by Vergil. 
Hence a chapter on the Vergilian Harmony is more 
than justified, for Vergil “considers not only the present 
but the past and the future; he endeavors to find a 
meaning that unifies them. He transcends the world 
of sense and essays a perilous journey among the reali- 
ties of the unsubstantial realms. . . . His attitude of 
mind is rooted in a great tradition that begins with 
Plato and emerges in our own time with the Philosophy 
of the Whole. .. . It is akin to the ‘humanitas’ of Cicero 
but conceived with a finer sensitiveness. It looks for 
significant links; ‘continuity and context are the things 
that count,’ said Horace, with reference to literature. 
It seeks a harmony between man and nature; between 
Rome and the Italian towns; between Italian and Hel- 
lenic culture.” 

Substitute “merges with Christianity in the synthesis 
of the Divina Commedia” and the statement is unob- 
jectionable. All elements that enter into a really effective 
union of human beings of all races and climes are there- 
in represented with the Primacy of the Divine. From the 
point of view of a South African, who sees in the British 
Commonwealth the counterpart of the Roman Empire, 
the warnings and suggestions of the final section will 
win qualified adhesion. But for all that, the “Holism” 
of General J. C. Smuts is not to be dismissed lightly. 


“Holism” is in every way a stimulating and construc- 
tive advance over the separatism brought on by the Ref- 
ormation. As between Great Britain and South Africa, 
Professor Haarhoff wishes the relation of “socii et 
amici,” “an infinitely stronger tie than the legal bond.” 
One is prompted to ask: Is such a bond in process of 
being forged for us here in America? Certainly, indica- 
tions are not wanting. Jos. M. F. MARIQUE 


THE WIFE 
OF A GENIUS 


JANE WELSH CARLYLE. By Townsend Scudder. The 

Macmillan Co. $3.50 
DURING a great part of the time that you are reading 
this book your address will be: 5 Cheyne Row, Chelsea, 
London. So vivid does Mr. Scudder make his presenta- 
tion of the life of the woman who was for so many years 
the mistress of the house at that address and wife 
of the man who made both the house and herself fa- 
mous. Not that the cheerful honeymoon cottage at 
Comely Bank, Edinburgh, is forgotten, nor the bleak 
place on the moors at Craigenputtock. They are all there 
and so is every factor that entered into the complex life 
of Jeannie Carlyle, and not least among these is the 
rather fearsome love of Thomas Carlyle. The author 
seems to have something of the very ability which Car- 
lyle himself put down as a necessity for a biographer or 
historian, and that is the ability to penetrate behind the 
husk of fact to the heart of its emotional stimulus. At 
any rate, Mr. Scudder has presented a warm, lifelike 
portrait of Mrs. Carlyle. 

Ever since James Anthony Froude brought out his 
biography of Carlyle there has constantly arisen the 
question as to the happiness of the marriage of this 
famous couple. It is one of the biographical “problems” 
upon which research students like to sharpen the tools 
of their craft. But the common sense and humane mode 
in which Mr. Scudder treats Jane Carlyle’s life seems 
to render the problem less profound. It may be said with 
all justice that the married life of Jane and Thomas 
Carlyle was not totally happy. After all they were hu- 
man beings. The faults and characteristics that were 
theirs were undoubtedly more pronounced than they 
would have been in less gifted people. And to make the 
situation more trying, their faults bore a remarkable 
similarity. Both were self-willed in their views, both 
were given to introspection, both were sensitive, thin- 
skinned, to an extreme degree, and, as though this were 
not enough, both were dyspeptic. The sane conclusion 
seems to be that, under the circumstances, they were 
as happy as they could have been. It is not likely that 
either one married to another person would have been 
any happier. 

It is true of course that Jane Carlyle had to make 
sacrifices. But for this she was repaid by her constant 
realization of the fact that she was the wife of'one of 
the great men of her day and of the posterity that would 
follow her day. Certainly Jane and Thomas Carlyle were 
possessed of a deep and true love for one another, a love 
which continued to exist as a hidden bond even during 
the periods when they seemed to be drifting apart. To 
lament over Mrs. Carlyle’s “repressions,” as some pres- 
ent-day critics do, is so much twaddle. Some of her 
“repressions” were deliberately assumed sacrifices and 
as such belong to a noble category of which many mod- 
ern psychologists do not seem to be aware. 

THomas J. LYNAM 
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AUTHORITATIVE STORY 
OF AMERICAN LABOR 


AMERICAN Lasor. By Herbert Harris. Yale University 

Press. $3.75 
THE CLAIM of the publishers might well be justified, 
that this book is perhaps the most complete and authori- 
tative single volume history of American Labor from 
Colonial times to the present day. 

Mr. Harris writes in a fascinating, lucid and attrac- 
tive narrative style. His book, the title of which fore- 
bodes abstract and heavy matter and treatment, reads 
like a story. Thrusting aside all bias and invective for 
and against the Wagner Act, the N.L.R.B. and such 
duelists as John Lewis and William Green, etc., Mr. 
Harris offers the reader a reliable study of the whole 
American labor situation. 

The underlying purpose of the author’s book is to ex- 
amine the current labor movement, historically placed 
against the background of all predecessors, and then 
bring out in relief the interpretation of its present hopes, 
achievements and defeats. As one studies the details of 
Mr. Harris’ history of American Labor, one is strongly 
impressed with the fact of a striking similarity in the 
struggles, hopes, successes or bitter disappointments of 
labor fighting on a similar field against similar op- 
ponents decades ago: the perennial struggle between 
Capital and Labor. As a reliable guide, the author leads 
the reader from the early history to the Civil War and 
then to the New School of Political Economy; the United 
Mine Workers’ Union of America, on to the American 
Newspaper Guild (two very interesting chapters); then 
to the Railroad Unions, the United Automobile Workers, 
and last to the troublesome times of the textile workers 
whose very name has been spelled for decades “trouble.” 
Mr. Harris concludes his splendid history with a brief, 
simple and correct diagnosis of the recent labor situa- 
tion: for hundreds of thousands of American youth the 
very ideals have changed from acquisition as an end in 
itself to the deep craving for security which has already 
become a kind of national neurosis. The paradox of pov- 
erty amid plenty has become a challenge to the labor 
movement. The precepts of self-reliance are gone and 
the prophets who try to summon back the past are 
jeered in the streets. The laborer’s welfare is menaced 
by the lack of economic opportunity and of economic 
security. 

Why did the author not make some mention of the 
skilful pilots Leo XIII and Pius XI, who have done so 
much by their encyclicals to steer the American labor 
ship into right channels? PuHitie H. BURKETT 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


Bopy AND Spirit. Translated by Donald Attwater. 

Longmans, Green and Co. $2.40 
IN the original French, this book is entitled Problémes 
de la Sexualité. Five of the nine contributing essayists 
are Catholics and all write, as the excellent translator 
says, in “agreement with the teaching of the Catholic 
Church on sexuality and sexual relations.” The ravages 
of syphilis have awakened public authorities. How far 
the consequent laws may affect the Church’s position on 
marriage has aroused an interesting controversy in the 
American Ecclesiastical Review, the occasion of which 
was an article by Father Blakely in America. Incidental- 
ly, the fact that many of our public high schools are 
hotbeds of immorality, with many of our non-Catholic 
colleges not much better, should be an unanswerable 
argument to Catholic parents hesitant through “social 
prestige” about obeying the Church’s law on Catholic 
education. Possibly the best essays in this book are 
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Andre Berge’s “Sex and the Child”; Father Lavaud’s 
“Sexual Hygiene or Sexual Purity”; and Daniel Rops’ 
“The Verdict of Animality.” When all is said about sex 
education from a biological viewpoint, the wisdom of 
the Catholic Church through 1,900 years remains. It was 
well summed up by Cardinal Newman: “It is the boast 
of the Catholic Religion that it has the gift of making 
the young heart chaste: and why is this but that it 
gives us Jesus Christ for our Food and Mary for our 
nursing mother?” DaNIEL M. O’CONNELL 


THE ADVENTURES OF A Happy MAN. By Channing Pol- 

lock. The Thomas Y. Crowell Co. $1.50 
BESIDES being a playwright of reputation and a suc- 
cessful radio speaker, Mr. Pollock is what we have got 
into the habit of calling “a good old-fashioned Ameri- 
can.” He believes in the sanctity of the home, in loving 
one’s own wife, in cherishing friends, in enjoying na- 
ture, in tolerance, and in working—not lounging— 
through life. He is interested in everything, and he likes 
people. It seems that, having acquired a reputation as 
a happy man, he was once asked to name five reasons 
for his happiness, and it is typical of Mr. Pollock that 
he sat down and listed more than a hundred. This book 
develops some of these reasons, genially and informally, 
in chapters studded with wisdom, kindliness and good 
sense—interspersed with re-tellable stories: particularly 
do we savor that of an American in Rome who, on be- 
ing asked if he had not been looking at St. Peter’s 
a long time, turned a rapt face toward his questioner 
and replied: “Seventeen years but, oh boy, it’s worth 
it!” 

Unfortunately, Mr. Pollock’s notions of religion seem 
pretty vague—he distinguishes little fundamental dif- 
ference between Catholicism, Mohammedanism and Sun 
Worship (though of the importance of some religion he 
is assured). It is difficult to believe his happiness could 
not be built on a more solid and a more religious founda- 
tion. PAULA KuURTH 


As THE PINES Grow. By Evelyn Voss Wise. D. Ap- 

pleton-Century Co. $2 
FARM life in Minnesota sets the scene here as in the 
author’s earlier novel, The Long Tomorrow. Applied 
sociology is also again illustrated through the medium 
of a strong leader who helps the others solve their 
recurrent problems. Driven by ill health from his south- 
ern home and his banking business, Mr. Beresford, rich 
and cultured, bought land in Minnesota and settled down 
as guide and patron to the German farmers in the neigh- 
borhood. But his heart was in the South, and his dream 
was to have his son Peter return to the homeland and 
reestablish the family glory. 

When Peter showed a liking for farming, his father 
undertook to win him over to a career in banking by 
doing all in his power to make life on the farm disagree- 
able for the boy. The World War sent Peter to a train- 
ing camp, stirred up plenty of trouble for the German 
farmers, and landed Mr. Beresford in jail because of 
his efforts to defend them. The conflict between father 
and son ends in new understanding and is seen to have 
been due to the father’s ruthless planning for what he 
mistakenly considered best for the boy. Romance runs 
a crooked course, but with a cheerful ending. There is 
knowledge and sympathy for the people of Minnesota 
and a sureness of touch in describing their life that 
gives the impression of reality. WILLIAM A. Dowpd 


MoTHER DELANEY. By Mother Genoveva Ansom, M.A. 

Magnificat Press. $2 
THIS is a little novel about a sweet lady who, when 
her husband dies, carries bravely on through sorrow 
and joy, managing her home and her children, especial- 
ly her adopted daughter, Maureen. The book makes no 
pretense at being anything but a very simple story, 
filled with the light of Faith and love, calculated to 
warm the hearts especially of young girls, if they are 
not too sophisticated. It will also delight the hearts of 
all the Mother Delaneys. THOMAS BUTLER 











ART 


IN THE last number of this column I discussed the 
education which an artist receives—or should receive— 
if he is to be a good artist. That, of course, is important, 
for if we had no artists, we would have no art, and 
the public could conveniently forget the matter of taste. 
But we have got artists and art, such as it is, and the 
public is there waiting, at least in part, to know what 
it is all about. What should be done for the artistic 
education of the public, and particularly of the children 
who will never be artists but who are very likely, at 
one time or another, to judge the work of artists? Let 
us make no mistake about it. Very few people, however 
poor, can live through their lives without making es- 
thetic judgments, however little they may be conscious 
of it when they have to do it. 

Every woman, for instance, has to make judgments 
about her personal appearance. Should her hair be long 
or short? Should she wear bright colored dresses or 
only gray and black and white? Similar problems con- 
front the men. And when such decisions have to be made 
in the matter of house furnishings or architecture, the 
esthetic element in the judgment becomes almost ex- 
plicit. A housewife buying a lampshade is likely to say 
that such and such a shade is pretty or even beautiful, 
or that it is ugly. She is making, for herself at least, 
an objective esthetic judgment. 

Anyone who has reflected on the matter at all must 
wonder why it is that we in our generation must learn 
these things while peasants and savages and our an- 
cestors were notoriously able to pick what was right 
without anyone apparently telling them how to do it. 

The answer to that question is simple enough. Peas- 
ants and savages and our ancestors all lived in a tra- 
dition. They tend to like, all of them, that which is the 
latest novelty within their tradition. They scorn both 
the foreign and the old hat. That is a healthy state of 
affairs, and one which makes education for taste quite 
unnecessary. But we live in no such tradition. We are 
total eclectics. We can at the same time like something 
old and something exotic much better than we like 
our own productions. The result all through the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries to date has been a tre- 
mendous confusion in tastes. We have only to examine 
the main street of any American town to see this in 
its full architectural flavor: there is no unity what- 
ever. A Chinese pagoda chop-suey joint lies cheek by 
jowl with a Greek temple bank and a Gothic parish 
church. 

That is an unhappy, disoriented, uprooted state to 
be in, but we are in it. I do not believe for an instant 
that we will ever get out of it By studying art history 
in our schools. Indeed I suspect that there is already 
too much teaching of art history. Of course, much good 
can be had from mature study at university levels of 
the arts of the past, but only if that study be con- 
ducted as a part of the study of humanity, and not as 
a ready means for judging the work of our contempo- 
rary artists. 

I am afraid—and convinced—that the remedy here 
as in so many other departments of life is for us up- 
rooted human beings to grow new roots; and that is 
a difficult and a hazardous business. So I return to my 
conviction that for our children, in general, what is 
most needed to form their taste is to give them some 
notion of philosophy. Let them learn something of the 
nature of beauty and goodness and truth before they 
begin wondering whether Millet’s Angelus is a beautiful 
painting or a bit of Chateaubriand-esque posturing. 

It is important to know about colors and lines and 
materials, but it is even more important to know about 
goodness and truth—and to let beauty have half a 
chance at taking care of herself. Harry Lorin BINSSE 


THEATRE 


THE SEASON’S BEST ACTORS. In reviewing last week 
the superb acting of Laurette Taylor, Judith Anderson, 
Tallulah Bankhead and other actresses during the past 
season, the best acting of our actors was not forgotten. 
They merely, for the moment, “made way for the 
ladies.” 

Considering this now, the work of one actor illumines 
the whole theatrical scene. Few authorities deny that 
Maurice Evans is the best Shakespearean player of his 
day. He has given us a Hamlet that will hold front rank 
in the history of the theatre, and for good measure he 
threw in the uncut version of Hamlet which had never 
been given us before. It was a magnificent offering. 

Evans’ Falstaff, when he gave him later in Henry IV, 
was a surprise as well as a delight. Could he put him- 
self into the vast bulk of Falstaff as he had put himself 
into the slender body of Hamlet? He could and did, and 
by that achievement he again showed himself the mas- 
ter of his art. In its way Evans’ Falstaff was as perfect in 
conception and execution as his Hamlet was. Incidentally, 
he had to surmount the discomfort of the whale-bone 
frame that gave his small figure the huge proportions 
of Falstaff; his small head would have topped like an 
apple on a great barrel if he had not also built it out to 
harmonize with the rest of the ensemble. 

Next to Mr. Evans’ work came Raymond Massey’s 
Abe Lincoln in the artistic record of the winter stage. 
Whether or not it was in the text of the play, Mr. 
Massey gave us a new Lincoln. A Lincoln self-distrustful, 
hesitating, at times almost timid, yet always appealing 
because of his underlying greatness. 

In Here Come the Clowns, Eddie Dowling—one of the 
last actors from whom we would expect such a miracle 
—offered an amazing study of a simple man, broken on 
the wheel of life but still seeking Truth and his God. 
Heretofore Dowling has been a comedian. Few were 
prepared for this revelation of hidden depths in him, but 
every critic recognized and applauded them. 

As Canon Matt Lavelle in The White Steed, Barry 
Fitzgerald submitted one of the most appealing inter- 
pretations of character offered us in many years—that 
of a very wise and lovable Catholic priest, full of sym- 
pathy, humor and understanding. It gained in strength 
and nobility as played against the black background of 
George Coularis’ bigot priest, a loathsome part, but ad- 
mirably acted. Robert Morley’s Oscar Wilde was a cere- 
bral study of a doomed nature, presented with an art 
which, together with the play’s tragic finish, perhaps 
justified the revelation. 

In The Little Foxes, Tallulah Bankhead’s extraordinary 
brilliance obscured most of her associates, as the light 
of the moon these nights is dimming Mars. But even so, 
the figure of Frank Conroy held its own whenever Mr. 
Conroy was on the stage. And in the “big scene” of his 
own murder, he rose to the heights with Miss Bankhead. 

No one recording the best stage work of the season 
could overlook the superb acting of Morris Carnowsky 
as Jacob Berger in the revival of Awake and Sing. 
Neither can one pass over the lasting impression made 
by Fredric March in the Kaufman-Hart The American 
Way. Another picture star, Franchot Tone, surprised and 
pleased the public by his acting of the réle of a New 
York gunman in The Gentle People, a play in which 
Sam Jaffe also distinguished himself. The way Walter 
Huston managed his silver leg as Peter Stuyvesant in 
Knickerbocker Holiday was even more impressive than 
his admirable handling of the réle. By his work in Life 
and Death of an American, J. Arthur Kennedy put his 
name high on the list of promising young leading men; 
and in Happiest Days young John Crane disappointed 
the friends he had made by his spectacular start in Our 
Town. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


STANLEY AND LIVINGSTONE. A brilliant episode, in 
the history of both reporting and exploring, is authen- 
tically reproduced in this excellent screen story of news- 
paperman Henry Stanley’s rescue of the lost Dr. Living- 
stone in the depths of the African jungle. There is small 
attempt, since there was no real need, to romanticize 
an adventure obviously rich in natural appeal, and the 
film is a triumph of fact over fiction. Henry King’s 
direction is concentrated on developing two aspects of 
courage, Livingstone’s in carrying on his medical mission 
without hope of recognition or reward from the outside 
world, and Stanley’s in risking unknown dangers for the 
sake of a story and persevering against paralyzing ob- 
stacles for the sake of a man. The slight additions to 
the story serve to introduce a pleasant but unimportant 
romance between a British consul’s daughter and an- 
other Englishman in search of Livingstone, but the essen- 
tial drama and interest is in the true narrative. As 
Stanley, Spencer Tracy fits admirably into the realistic 
scheme and sustains the illusion of exact history by his 
natural playing. Walter Brennan is amusing in an at- 
mospheric part and Nancy Kelly, Henry Hull, Charles 
Coburn and Cedric Hardwicke, the last named as Liv- 
ingstone, are altogether convincing. This story goes well 
recommended. (Twentieth Century-Fox) 


IN NAME ONLY. This is a turgid attempt to square a 
messy triangle, and the fact that it is done, technically 
speaking, better than usual is hardly an excuse for its 
having been done at all. It is dated melodrama which 
only extreme sentimentalists, who enjoy vicarious heart- 
break, could relish. The hero of the piece discovers, 
rather late, that he is the victim of a woman who mar- 
ried not for better or worse but for more or less. He 
drifts into a complicated affair with an artist while his 
wife poses as a marital martyr, but when he celebrates 
Christmas by developing pneumonia, his mate unwit- 
tingly reveals her mercenary instincts and a divorce 
promises a speedy recovery. John Cromwell has done 
more for the flabby story than it deserved in keeping it 
out of the maudlin stage, and Carole Lombard, Cary 
Grant and a revitalized Kay Francis give restrained 
performances. The fact remains, however, that this is a 
cheap, fictional situation manipulated to propagandize 
divorce and having slight validity as entertainment and 
less as argument. (RKO) 


MIRACLES FOR SALE. Psychical abracadabra enters 
into this bizarre melodrama as well as less pretentious 
frauds perpetrated by magicians, and adult audiences 
may be entertained more by the trick demonstrations 
which are incidental to the plot than by the mystery 
concocted. The murder of a gentleman interested in 
demonology casts suspicion on a collection of mind 
readers, mediums and escape artists until the puzzle is 
solved by an ingenious trick manufacturer. Robert 
Young, Florence Rice, Henry Hull and Gloria Holden 
are involved in this adult thriller. (MGM) 


BAD LANDS. An all male cast and a good measure of 
suspense converts this Western into a compact drama of 
early Arizona which is strong enough to interest audi- 
ences other than patrons of outdoor epics. When a hast- 
ily formed posse, on the trail of a renegade Apache, is 
ambushed within shooting distance of a fabulously rich 
silver lode, we are given a series of sharp character 
studies interwoven with sporadic action. Lew Landers 
deserves much of the credit for his gripping use of an 
overworked technique and the massacre of the posse by 
the unseen Indians is stirring adventure. Robert Barrat, 
Addison Richards, Paul Hurst and Robert Coote stand 
out in a capable cast. (RKO) THomas J. FrrzMorris 
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EVENTS 


DOCTOR Edward A. Ross, formerly professor of soci- 
ology at the University of Wisconsin, called attention to 
the appalling spread of divorce in the United States. The 
professor urged that people “who show themselves light- 
minded about their marriage vows be looked upon pub- 
licly as persons wanting in character.” Citing statistics, 
he showed that in 1870 there was one divorce in every 
thirty-three marriages; in 1900 one in twelve; in 1930 
one in six. Continuing, Dr. Ross declared: “Now prob- 
ably one marriage out of five will end in the divorce 
courts. This is a frequency of divorce that we don’t find 
anywhere else in the civilized world. It has been growing 
so fast that we cannot but wonder where we shall wind 
up.” The professor believes that the public should “ex- 
hibit more contempt for persons who have failed in more 
than one union,” and that public opinion should oppose 
divorce with derision. . . . But, Professor, public opinion 
in the United States applauds divorce. The derision is 
for those who denounce it. Today ridicule is being poured 
on everything connected with healthy family life. A man 
and wife who enter matrimony for life and raise ten or 
twelve children run the risk of having photographs of 
their family plastered on the pages of a picture maga- 
zine with smart-alecky jeering captions beneath. .. . 
Legalized wife-swapping appears on the increase. Just 
the other week in the Midwest two neighbors married 
each other’s wives. One had twelve children, the other 
four. A celebrated actor just married a friend’s wife and 
the friend married his. . . . Sixty years or so ago these 
things would have caused a wave of horror throughout 
the nation. They cause nary a ripple today. . . . Divorce 
is going to spread more and more in the United States, 
Professor, as legal grounds for marriage-breaking are 
extended. In a few more years, we will be reading dis- 
patches such as the following... . 


New York, May 12, 1962. Mrs. F. J. Buzzer (the former 
Mrs. Spitler, the former Mrs. Jatler, the former Mrs. 
Jones, the former Mrs. Smith) yesterday secured a final 
decree of divorce from her fifth husband. She charged 
him with trumping her ace while they were playing as 
partners at a card party on the night of April 23. Con- 
testing the divorce, Buzzer admitted the trumping but 
asserted his action was inadvertent caused by business 
worries. Under New York laws inadvertent trumping of 
a spouse’s ace, unless it occurs more than once, does not 
constitute grounds for divorce. Judge Mentalcase ruled 
that Buzzer failed to prove inadvertence, granted Mrs. 
Buzzer her decree. She will be married next week to 
Ferdinand Bull, a friend of two of her former hus- 
bands... . 


Chicago, June 15, 1964. One of the season’s most charm- 
ing weddings occurred yesterday, when the former Jane 
Ketchem, now entering her thirtieth year, married 
George Glamor. Six of Miss Ketchem’s former husbands 
functioned as ushers, while Glamor’s erstwhile wives 
were maids of honor. The bride wore a white gown, the 
one she wears at all her weddings. The groom appeared 
in the usual suit he rents when taking a new woman to 
the altar.... 


St. Louis, October 5, 1967. Reports reached here yester- 
day concerning a man and woman who have been mar- 
ried twenty years. Neither has ever been divorced. More 
amazing still, they have raised eight children. Fearing 
public ridicule if the papers and magazines hear of his 
case, the man asked the reporter not to divulge his 
name. . . 


Professor Ross, once you allow divorce with remarriage 
for what seems like a weighty reason you will soon have 
it for any and all reasons. THE PARADER 











